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The Gen. Joseph Warren Statue, 


iled in Roxbury, Massachusetts, June 17, 1904. 
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INVITATION. 


\/isitors are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of oceupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


(> Bunker-Hill day, June 17th, the one 
hundred and twenty-ninth anniversary of 
his death, a statue of Gen. Joseph Warren was 
unveiled in the Roxbury district of Boston. 
More than a hundred years ago Congress voted 
a statue to this early hero of the Revolution— 
but it made no appropriation. Later Congresses 
failed to supply the deficiency. Finally, about 
ten years ago, the city government of Boston, 
spurred on by the Joseph Warren Monument 
Association and the Roxbury Military Historical 
Society, appropriated twelve thousand three 
hundred dollars, to which citizens of Roxbury 
added about five thousand dollars, and the 
commission for the statue was given to Paul 
Wayland Bartlett, an American sculptor whose 
studio is in Paris. A photograph of his ap- 
proved and completed design is reproduced on 
the front-cover page. 

The statue stands on a triangular plot at the 
junction of Warren and Si. James streets, in 
front of the site of Warren’s former home—one 
reminder that it is most fitting that the realiza- 
tion of the long-cherished project should have 
come under the official auspices of the city. 
Warren was born in the town of Roxbury, and 
there passed his early youth. He then removed 
to the town of Boston; his residence stood on 
the present site of the American House on 
Hanover Street. He was killed within the 
limits of the town of Charlestown. So in the 
territory covered by the Boston of to-day was 
comprised the work of his whole life, from birth 
to death. * 

New York millionaire who makes his home 

for most of the year in Vermont has just 
completed a horse-buying tour through Maine. 
He travelled in a private car, and a ‘‘palace’’ 
horse-car was attached to his train. In that 
extra car, when he got back to Vermont, were 
twenty-one fine horses which he had purchased 
in Maine at generous prices. Yet the Vermont 
papers take it calmly. Anyway, they intimate, 
he did not go outside New England to spend 
the money, and it is all in the family. 
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he whole village is interested in bird 
study,’’ is the pleasing report that comes 
from Rumford Falls, Maine. Nearly every 
citizen has a stiff neck or a crick in the back 
from perpetual tree - gazing, and he seldom 
brings his gaze to earth for long at a time, 
unless it becomes expedient to watch a small 
boy or a cat. Probably this picture of the 
situation is a little overdone; yet it seems safe 
to infer from it that the Rumford Falls people 
—and the birds—will spend a pleasant and 
profitable summer. ‘ 
& 
Fo" the purpose of finding out how soon his 
men could be brought together if they were 
wanted at an inconvenient time, the captain 
of a Burlington, Vermont, militia company 
recently sent out a “‘hurry call’’ in the middle 
of the night. No one, not even the non-commis- 
sioned officers who were first to be aroused and 
sent out with the call, had had previous notice 
of the commander’s intention, and every man 
was in bed and sleeping his soundest when the 
summons reached him; but more than three- 
quarters of the company responded at the 
armory, ready for duty, within an hour. This 
was a creditable performance. It suggests that 
these alert Vermonters joined the National 
Guard for motives other than ‘‘the fun of the 
thing.’’ 5 
t is generally considered that if ‘‘Barkis is 
willin’,’’—if one can find somebody to have 
him,—there remains no impediment to matri- 
mony; but in a Maine town that shall be 
nameless the old rule does not apply. Two 
projected weddings have been broken off by 
outsiders recently. In one case the selectmen 
interfered. In the other instance, where the 
would-be bride had been a widow just fourteen 
days, six persons asked the town clerk, over 
their signatures, to issue no license. ‘‘Mrs. 
Blank’s husband has just passed away,’’ 
said these conscientious objectors, ‘‘and his 











mother feels very much grieved at having the 
wedding take place at present.’’ The conven- 
tionalities justify the mother-in-law’s protest ; 
yet it might be argued that, considering the 
impatience of the woman who bore her son’s 
name, the sooner she got rid of the name the 
better for his memory and reputation. 
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| yd the horse-show comes the competitive 
exhibition of the Boston Work Horse Parade 
Association, which a good many people find 
vastly more entertaining than the other. This 
year the parade of the work horses took place 
Memorial day on Commonwealth Avenue. The 
entries were arranged in twenty-seven well- 
filled classes; almost every local industry was 
represented in the beautiful and businesslike 
procession; the horses seemed to enjoy their 
holiday outing, and it was fine to see how proud 
the drivers were of their animal friends. This 
annual parade proves that the horses that do the 
heaviest work can be kept in handsome as well 
as in serviceable condition, and such public 
recognition of the intelligent and careful team- 
ster tends to hasten the day when cruelty to 
animals will be unknown. 

New features of this year’s parade were 
classes for ‘‘old horses’’ and ‘‘ veteran drivers.’’ 
The veteran who received the gold medal has 
been in the employ of one company for twenty- 
nine years, and in that time has had only 
three horses in his charge—surely a record to 
warrant pride. Eight other medals were 
awarded in this class to drivers who have been 
in the employ: of one individual or firm for 
twenty years or more. ‘The ‘‘old-horse’’ class 
was led by one of the aids, who rode a famous 
saddle-horse, Dime, which is now forty-two 
years old, and following him came Major, a 
white Normandy, twenty-four years old, for the 
last nineteen years a fire-engine horse, and King 
Cole, a big black, which has been in the service 
of a coal company for fifteen years, and has 
reached the ripe age of twenty. All these 
horses are handsome yet, and are an example 
to younger animals for willing usefulness. 
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A CRUEL COAST. 


lace a piece of coal sprinkled with salt on a 
white table-cloth, near it scatter some lump 
sugar, and it will give you in miniature, writes 
the author of ‘‘From Paris to New York by 
Land,’’ a very fair presentment of the scenery 
from the last Russian outpost to Bering Strait. 
The coal is the bleak coast-line; the sugar, 
sea-ice, and the cloth the frozen beach. 


Doctor Johnson once truthfully remarked 
that ‘‘the finest landscape is spoiled without a 
inn in the foreground,’’ and these travel- 
lers were near starvation to think about 
——- the coast was visible they 
by it, travelling from early morning 
until they struck driftwood, the traveller’s 
sole salvation on this coast. Sometimes they 
found it and sometimes not; in any case, it was 
seldom more than sufficient to boil a kettle, 
and pony Bn warmth from a good fire was an 
unknown lux' 

**T can pow say,’’ writes Mr. DeWindt, 
“‘T have never suffered, physically or mentally 
as I did during those first {wo weeks along 
shores of northeastern Siberia. We were ahem 
compelled to go without food throughout the 
twenty- four hours, and ‘sometimes for thirty- 
‘six,“for our frozen’ Provisions were not eatable 
ina Taw state. 

‘‘At night, after a cheerless meal, we would 
crawl into sleeping-bags and try to sleep in 
a temperature varying*from thirty to forty-five 
below zero. ‘The end of the day generally found 
us all cut about, bruised and bleeding from 
falls over the glassy ice, and the wounds were 
made doubly painful by frost and the absence 
of hot water. 

“Owing to the dearth of fuel, our furs and 
——— were never quite dry, and during sleep 
our feet were often frozen by the moisture 
formed during the day. One fireless night 
DeClinchamp entirely lost the use of his limbs 
and a day’s delay was the result. 1 was attack 
by snow-blindness. Goggles gave mie no relief, 
and in civilization the malady would have 
necessitated medical care and a darkened room. 
Here it meant pushing on day after day, half- 
blinded and in t agony, especially when 
there was no driftwood, and therefore no hot 
water to subdue the inflammation. 

‘Sleep or rest of ~y kind was impossible 
for over a week, and for two days my eyes 
closed up entirely, and I lay helpless on a sled, 
which was upset, on an average, twice every 
hour on the rough, jagged ice. At last we 
—— a fair quantity of wood and halted for 

a hours, and here I obtained relief 
wit zine and hot water.’ 
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SHORT DIVISION. 


hen Patrick decided to give up city life | 
and go back to his ancestral pursuit of | 
tilling the soil he made an agreement with | 


Doctor Lacey to use the doctor’s south field on 
shares. 


‘*We will make three loads of the crop,’”’ said 
the doctor. ‘‘One will be for the seed, one for 
your labor, and one for the land.”’ 

This suited Pat entirely, and all summer he 
tended faithfully his crop of potatoes. When 
digging-time came the doctor was surprised to 
see Pat throw all the potatoes into two wagons, 
which drove away toward the city. 

‘*Where’s my share of the crop, Pat?’’ he 
asked, when he met his tenant. 

“Sure,” said Pat, ‘‘I’ve been intending to 
explain ‘that same to your honor. You see, 
sir, there was to be three loads, and the third 
one was to goto you. But as it happened, sir, 
there was only two loads in the crop.’’ 











The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 
or University in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








H i A for Bo 
Williston Seminary, 4c2gem on Mae 


Prepares for college or scientific and medica) schools, 
Pally y comune laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
a fn aa mile and straightaway 

ceene 64th JOSEPH WYER, A. M., Pri 


BOSTON ' Institute and Train- 
ing School. STAMMERERS 198 Tremont St. “Boston. 

Shorthand, Typewriti Book - 
Summer School. keeping. ete. haividwal instrc- 
tion. Boston Commercial , 18 Boy! 











New jena ‘Normal School of ee, 


307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. Two P nw in 
course of preparation for teachers of Physical rain- 
ing. Summer Courses in Gymnastics, Athletics, Fenc- 
ing and Gilbert panciag. Course ‘in Massage and 
Medical Gymnastics. Lzhibit at St. Louis Exposition. 


University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Ci Mechanical, Electrical En- 
ppnects ng, C td By Pharmacy, Agriculture, 

w. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History, ete. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
about §200 ayear. Geo.Emory Fellows, Pres.,Orono,Me. 


CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 


A cposiel school for the ingizee- 

tion of Syn Varro: girls wit —s yh ay, A 
eceived are partially or wholly deaf. A board vo 
school having three distinct departments: Primary, 
Intermediate and Grammar. Caroline A. Yale, Principal. 


COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-tifth year opens 
eed x = Ample instruction in actual practice. 

ACKSON, A. M., M. D., REGISTRAR 
Near tity’ Hospital: Sach Avetes BosTon, Mass. 











“CAMP FOREST ” boys. 


Under proper supervision. Fifteen miles from Mt 
Washington. A thousand acres, over two miles on 
shore of Forest Lake, largest body of water in White 
Mountains. Booklet. Address, 


G. L. CROCKETT, Mgr., Whitefield, N. H. 


MY SITUATION 


With N. E. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC was obtained 
for me by Burdett College of Actual Business and 
Shorthand. —L. PEARL KEITH, Wellesley. Write to 
Burdett College, 694 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


Zo LEARN 


AT BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE. 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston; or Framingham Business College, 
So. Framingham, Mass. Call or send for Catalogue. 











ROCK RIDCE HALL. 


A School for a. ay yy ve and dry. Laboratories. 
Shop for Ee yy 8. gymnasium. Strong 
teachers. Earnes as y oe LT A vigorous school 
life. Suareee ideals. Illustrated pamphlet sent free. 
Dr. G. R. White, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Faelten Pianoforte School. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Eighth School Year will begin 
Monday, September 19th. 
30 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON. 


Boys’ SUMMER CAMP 


**Wildmere”’ in the Maine Woods. 


The kind of vacation that does good. Ten weeks in the 
Sebago Leke Region. Mountain-climbing, 








Mitchell’s Military Boys’ School, 


BILLERICA, MASS. 18 Miles from Boston. 





Fits for basinens, technical schools and college e. _Lim 
ited to 50 $500 per year. Only requi jood 
character. Rae eives boys from 7 to 16 A yew 
gymnasium. Manualtraining. Send for illus. booklet. 


M. C. MITCHELL, Proprietor. 





fishing Dee BRports that boys love. Coaching trip 
through the White Mountains. Supervision and com- 
pone S of college-bred leaders and masters. Special 
ag ee Fey desired. 5th season begins June 30th. Write 
f IRVING L. WOODMAN, Ph. B., 
School, L eville, N. J. 


Yi Le 3 , 
445-447; 453-463 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


The most complete specialty store in the United, States 
Sor women’s, infants’, children’s and misses’ wear. 


This Fashionable 


Summer Walking Skirt 


Among the 4 — vyae! arjesin in omnes a Woltin ~ 4A 








we have — some mod 
9 Oy st close fitting over hips, and “alling — 
Sey y to the much-sought-for flare kilt at bottom. Even 


le: ngth all round and has tailor-made lap seams bound 
on inside. Carried in stock in all sizes. 





The above cut was drawn from a living model, and 
shows just how the skirt looks when on the figure. 


Sent by Mail, $3.00 


Broadcloth and Cheviot in black, blue and brown. 

Panama Cloth and Mohair in black, blue, brown, 
champagne and white 

Wool Mixtures, in 12 different shades sad patterns, 
in gray, brown and blue ground effe 





Samples of materials sent on de uest with booklet 
of other styles. In ordering & kirt by mail give | 
waist measure and length of Skirt from waist cod 
to within two inches of floor. 

Guarantee: Money back without question and | 
express paid both ways if the Skirt is not even better j 
than expectec ake all remittances by Post-Office | 
or ‘Express Money Order payable to Wm. Filene’s 
Sons Co., 453-463 Was |_ Washington St., Boston. 


Are You On Our Mailing List? ist? Upo pon request we will place 
your name on our mailing list so that you may receive 
regularly our announcements. Send to-day for Book- 
let HH, showing illustrations of the very stylish 
Filene machine-made Wash Dresses from $1.00 to $4.50. | 





_[UFT Ss 1852 
S287 COLLEGE 


Pc the following Departments: 
The College at Letters (Degrees A. B. and B.S.) 

The Divinity School (Degrees A. B. and B. D.) 

The Engineering Soggetment | (Degree B. S.) 

The Medical School (Degree M. D. 

The Dental School (Degree D. M. .) 

The Bromfield- Pearson School. Connected 
with Engineering Department, and offering 
special two-year course. 

The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A. M. and Ph. D.) 

Summer School. 

Young men and young women are admitted on 
equal terms to all departments of the College. 
For Cataloque address, 
COLLEGE, MASS. 














H. G. CHASE, Secretary, TUFTS 
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NOURISHES. 


Plain salt refined and purified to 
dainty perfection with wheat phos. 
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Never 
Cakes. 


Send for sample, enough for the family, naming your grocer. 
“CEREBOS,” 78 Hudson Street, New York. 
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“ HERE’S your mother ?’’ asked Uncle 
Wi Peleg’s wife, sitting down by the 
kitchen window and fanning herself 
violently with her apron. She was always 
called ‘‘Unele Peleg’s wife’’ because Uncle 
Peleg had taken to marriage quite late in the 
day, and the neighborhood used the title 
unswervingly to perpetuate its wonder. 

Alma stood by the table, delicately weigh- 
ing a quantity of flour. She was a tall girl, 
with clear blue eyes and a skin the color 
of apple-blooms. 

Now she seemed to be absorbed in some 
serious occupation of deep significance. She 
laughed absently, yet with a flowing ripple 
of fun. 

‘It seems ridiculous,’”’ she said, ‘‘but 
mother’s had to go to the Corners after 
nutmeg. I never heard of a house that 
really got out of nutmeg, did you?” 

‘* Can’t make weddin’-cake without it,’’ 
returned Uncle Peleg’s wife, wisely. ‘‘But 
that’s a real setback, ain’t it? I come over 
expectin’ to find the house smellin’ like Solo- 
mon’s gardin. ‘They’ll be up afore light,’ 
1 says, ‘to begin.? How many loaves you 
goin’ to make ?’’ 

‘*Six, I guess,’’ said Alma. 
mother now.”’ 

The old farm wagon rattled up to the side 
door, Mrs. Ballou sitting very straight and 
holding her hands well forward on the reins. 
She was a little, spare woman in black, and 
her mourning veil extinguished her. Alma 
hurried out on the porch, and Amos came 
lounging from the barn to take the horse. 

‘*Where’s the bundles, mother?” asked 
Alma, searching in the back of the wagon. 
‘*You don’t seem to have any.’’ 

Mrs. Ballou alighted with a languor unlike 
her old brisk wont, and Alma, puzzled and 
concerned, followed her into the kitchen. 
There Uncle Peleg’s wife saluted the new- 
comer. 

‘“‘The land, Lyddy Ann Ballou! What 
under the sun makes you wear that thick 
veil over your face this hot weather? For 
my part, I can’t git air enough.’’ 

Mrs. Ballou made no answer. She walked 
through the kitchen to her own bedroom, and 
there proceeded to lay off her things. A 
strange hush and apprehension attended upon 
the moment. Alma and Uncle Peleg’s wife 
looked at each other in troubled questioning. 
But presently Mrs. Ballou came out, tying 
her apron on over a workaday calico, and by 
one accord their glances sought her face. 

“‘Where’s the nutmeg, mother?’’ asked 
Alma, with an assumed vivacity. 

Mrs. Ballou had gone to the sink and 
begun to peel the potatoes waiting there for 
dinner. 

‘*T forgot ’em,’’ she said, quietly. 

‘Forgot ’em? Why, that’s the very thing 
you went for!’ 

** Maybe I did,’’ returned her mother, with 
the same air of wilful gloom. ‘“‘It don’t 
make no difference. You won’t need ’em 
yet a while. Alma, you clear them raisins an’ 
things off the table.’’ 

‘‘Why, mother, don’t you mean to make the 
cake ?’” 

‘*Don’t you set your heart on cake, Alma,”’ 
said her mother, still in the high voice of one 
who cherishes affliction. ‘‘ There’s nothin’ here 
below but what’s fleetin’ an’ transitory. No, 
we ain’t .goin’ to make weddin’-cake to-day. 
Don’t you say one word. You’ll be glad 
some time, Alma, to think you give up to your 
mother, an’ give up willin’ly.’’ 

‘‘What under the sun —’’ began Alma; but 
as she questioned, her face took on a quick 
alarm. ‘‘Why, mother, you’ve been crying!’’ 
und she ran over to the sink to put cherishing 
hands upon the woman’s thin shoulders, heaving 
now under their calico. 

Mrs. Ballou gave way then to bitter sobs. 
\lma was beside herself. Her mother, a wisp 
of humanity who seemed to have the strength 
of ten more muscular women, was not to be 
recognized under this access of feeling. She 
looked at Uncle Peleg’s wife for comfort, and 
that lady sank into her chair and stared back 
‘nh amazement. The only remark she found to 
offer had a commonplace irrelevance. 

“You might wash your face, Lyddy Ann,” 
S m7 she. ‘‘Some o’ the black’s rubbed off your 
veil”? 

But Mrs. Ballou had now gained a temporary 
‘ontrol of herself. She wiped her eyes on 
the roller-towel and faced Alma in sorrowful 
“etermination. ‘‘You better clear off that 
‘able, Alma,” she said again. ‘‘There won’t 
‘e nO weddin’-cake made here at present, an’ 
‘here won’t be no weddin’ for quite a spell. 
‘t's better so. You heed what I say.” 

\lma turned so suddenly white that Uncle 
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“THERE WON'T BE NO WEDDIN’-CAKE. 


brought a dipper of water from the sink. 


sciously dramatic. 
‘*Mother,’’ said she, 
pened to Jake ?’’ 


“has anything hap- 





But | heavily. 
Alma put her aside with a firm hand, uncon- | child. 
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. AN’ THERE WON'T BE NO WEDDIN’.” 


‘*You’ve always been an obedient | me. 
Don’t you forget your mother said so.’’ | 


sprinkling linen sheets laid out to whiten. 
She had pushed back her sunbonnet, and her 
drawn face filled him with dismay. He took 
the watering-pot out of her hand and faced 
her bluffly. 

**Now see here, Mother Ballou,” said he, 
“‘one way or another this has got to end. 
There’s somethin’ on your mind. It’s wear- 
ing you out. You’re pretty well worn out 
already. So is Alma. Amos is skin and 
bone, and I’m gettin’ so I can’t eat nor 
sleep. Now, Mother Ballou, you out with 
it!’? 

She stood before him, a little woman of 
undaunted resolution. Her thin lips quivered, 
but her voice was firm. 

‘**You give me back 
Jake,’’ she said, quietly. ‘‘I’m cleanin’ 
house to-day. I’ve got consid’able to do.’’ 

He broke into a kindly bluster. 

“*I should think you were crazy,”’ he said. 
**T ain’t told mother a word, but she said so 
herself, out o’ whole cloth. She says you’re 
cleanin’ house right on top o’ spring cleanin’, 
and bleachin’ out sheets that ain’t seen the 
sun for years.’’ 

“I’m _ settin’ my house in order,’’ said 
Mrs. Ballou, solemnly. ‘‘There, Jacob, you 
give me that waterin’-pot. I ain’t got any 
too much time.’’ 

It was impossible to withstand that gentle 
dignity, and to call him Jacob melted him 
indeed. That touch of ceremony turned the 
moment into an occasion the more serious in 
that it was not to be understood. He walked 
thoughtfully back to the shed, where he had 
left his horse, and there Alma came to him. 
Her face wore the perplexity that had grown 
habitual to it. 

‘*Did she say anything?’’ asked Alma, 
anxiously. 

‘*T know consid’able less’n I did before, 
asserted Jake. ‘‘Seems as if everybody was 
bewitched.’’ ‘Then the trouble of her face 
pulled at his heart, and he concluded, ‘‘ Well, 
Alma, whatever ’tis, ’twon’t come between 
you and me.”’ 

““No,’’ said Alma, softly, as if it were a 
vow, ‘‘but we’ve got to stand by mother.’’ 
And there in the open day they kissed each 
other in a new troth-plight. 

But when Jake had driven out of the yard 
he wondered at himself for allowing Mother 
Ballou to stave him off so easily. There she 
was now, through the orchard green, an 
obstinate little figure, still sprinkling her 
linen. He stopped his horse, jumped out 
and tied him to a pair of bars. Then he 
leaped the wall and strode over to the linen- 
yard. Mrs. Ballou started as his shadow fell 
upon a sheet. He gave himself no time for 
softer impulses. 

‘*Mother Ballou,’’ said he, the more arro- 
gantly that he doubted his own nerve, ‘‘this 
kind of thing has got to end! Now I give 
you three days, Mother Ballou, three days! 
At the end of that time you’ve got to 
tell what’s on your mind. You needn’t tell 
You can tell Alma. But tell you must.’’ 
She looked deprecatingly up at him, and 


that waterin’-pot, 


, 


But she would add no more, and gloom | answered with a touching gentleness: 


settled daily upon the house. 


‘*No,’’ said Mrs. Ballou, beginning to set|to another according to custom, filling the air 


away the spices. 
I was waitin’ for the mail.’’ 
“*You’ve heard something, mother. 


heard something you won’t tell me.’’ The 


**T see him drivin’ by when | with merry whistlings, he sat in the kitchen, 


Amos fell under 
| its spell, and instead of flying from one thing | days. 


**Very well, Jacob. But don’t you say three 
I’d ought to have a week.’’ 

He strove to hold his threatening mood. 
“Very well, then,’’ said he, ‘‘a week Satur- 


his chair tipped against the wall, watching his | day night,’”” and he walked away, a miserable 


You’ ve | mother with an anxious frown. 


Jake came driving into the yard in his shiny 


girl’s mouth froze into a beautiful defiance. | buggy, but the visits had a spectral character 


‘If it’s about Jake, it’s not true. 
that now. It’s not true.’’ 

**Tt ain’t about Jake.’’ Suddenly 
Ballou put her hand to her heart. 


I tell you | he could ill define. 


= —) | 
**You finish | and 


The joys of courting-time 


were over. Mrs. Ballou, instead of greeting 


Mrs. | him according to her hearty wont, with a smile 
joke, watched him and Alma from a/| in bleaching, and one morning, when she was 


clearin’ these away, Alma,’’ she said, faintly. | benevolence clouded over with gloom. 


“Then you git the dinner, an’ you an’ Amos set 
down together. I’m goin’ to rest mea spell.’’ 
She disappeared in her bedroom, while Uncle 
Peleg’s wife and Alma looked at each other 
from an unbelieving maze. 

** You s’pose she’s sick?’’ asked Uncle 
Peleg’s wife, in a portentous whisper. 

**I don’t know,’’ returned Alma, knitting her 
pretty brows. ‘‘I’m worried to death.’’ 

All that day Mrs. Ballou kept her bed, 
speaking but little and eating nothing at all. 
The next morning she was up and about, but 
she wore a saddened face. Alma stopped before 
her, as they did the work together, with the 
irrepressible query, ‘*Mother, what is it? If 
you’re sick you ought to tell me.’’ 

**No, Alma,” said Mrs. Ballou, solemnly, 
“T ain’t sick—yet.”’ 

**Then what do you mean, mother? You 
say the wedding can’t come off, and you won’t 
start in on the cake. Mother, if anything’s 
going to happen to you I never shall bear it in 


| the world. ”’ 





man, remembering her face. 

That week Mrs. Ballou worked, as Uncle 
Peleg’s wife said, as if she were possessed. 
She had cleaned her house from attic to 
cellar. Her blankets were washed and her tins 
| scoured. But the linen sheets were obstinate 


about to embark on a persuasive sprinkling, 


‘What under the canopy’s the matter with | Uncle Peleg’s wife appeared at a lumbering 


your mother?’’ he asked Alma, as she had 
asked herself, in futile questioning. 

“TIT don’t know,’’ she said. Her face was 
losing its young happiness. 

‘**This can’t go on!’’ put in Jake, decisively, 
with the emphasis given a fruitless declaration 
in the hope of making it less vain. ‘‘Why, 
we’re goin’ to be married in less’n six weeks!’’ 

Two tears came into the girl’s eyes and 
clogged her lashes. 

‘*‘We can’t be married, Jake,’’ she said, 
looking into her lover’s eyes in a sad certainty. 

**Can’t be married? Alma Ballou, you don’t 
mean to tell me you’d break with me to please 


your mother when she won’t give reasons, nor | holdin’ the horse, and ’twa’n’t 


speak if or but?’’ 
Her face took on an added shade of grief. 


| 





| white goods as big as a haycock. 


‘I’m sorry, Jake,’’ said she, ‘but I can’t go | 


It’s 
But 


she’s like this. 
It’s killing me. 


against mother when 
wearing me out, Jake. 
I can’t.’’ 

Jake turned away from her and strode out 


trot. 


**What do you think, Lyddy Ann Ballou?’’ 


she cried, huskily. ‘‘If some thief ain’t been 
into the orchard an’ stole all your linen sheets !’’ 

“You don’t!’’ cried Mrs. Ballou, in sharp 
response. She hurried to the window and 
peered out at the orchard ground. Uncle 
Peleg’s wife was full of her news. 

‘It’s truth an’ fact,’’ she asserted, ‘‘an’ I 
believe I viewed the last on’t. I got up early 
this mornin’ to churn, an’ when I went out to 
draw a pail 0’ water, what should I see but a 
kind of a pedler’s cart down under the shade 
o’ the old elm. One man was settin’ on it, 
a minute afore 
another come runnin’ with a great bundle o’ 
He clapped 
it in behind somewhere, an’ they drove off. 
An’ while I was ponderin’ over it, I happened 
to cast my eye into your orchard, an’ I see your 
sheets was gone. Then it all come over me, 
an’ I says, ‘Them sheets are in that wagon.’ I 


Peleg’s wife rose to her feet, and tremulously | ‘‘ You’rea good girl, Alma,”’ said her mother, | into the orchard, where Mrs. Ballou was started out to run over here, an’ that minute 











Jake come drivin’ by, an’ I told him the 
whole story, an’ he cut along after the cart. 
There!”’ 

Mrs. Ballou sat with her hands folded in her 
lap. She was not a meek woman by nature, 
and her look of resignation was the more 
alarming. 

**Well, 
have the 
by Great-gra’mother Blayne. 
be, must. ’’ 

“Don’t you worry, mother,’’ said Alma, 
tenderly. ‘‘Jake’ll get ’em back.’’ 

““That’s as it may be,” said her mother. 
‘*My mind ain’t set on linen sheets.’’ 

Two days went by, and Jake had not ap- 
peared. Yet even Alma failed to miss him, 
the sense of omen was so black upon her. 
Whatever her mother dreaded was approaching 
fast. She felt it in the air. On Saturday the 
house wore so rigid a decorum that she longed 
wildly to upset its order, and so break the spell. 
Mrs. Ballou, clothed in her black alpaca, sat 
by the window, her lax hands trembling in her 
lap. Amos was chopping limbs at the wood- 
pile, but suddenly the prevailing gloom fell 
upon him, and he dropped his ax and came 
striding in. He threw down his hat and took 
up the county paper. But he was really watch- 
ing his mother from behind it, and Alma, over 
her sewing, watched her, too. 

In the late afternoon Alma rose and put her 
work aside. 

‘I guess we’ll have supper right off,’’ she 
said, with a labored cheerfulness. ‘‘What do 
you think, mother ?’’ 

The clock struck its five clear strokes. 

* Five o’clock,’’ said Mrs. Ballou, tremu- 
lously. Then she began counting on her fingers. 

‘‘Mother, what under the sun be you addin’ 
up?” burst forth Amos, with the fractiousness 
of harassed nerves. 

“I was seein’ how many hours ’twas to 


Alma,”’ said she, “I hoped you’d 
use 0’ them sheets. They were spun 
But what must 


midnight,’’ returned Mrs. Ballou, quietly. 
‘‘This day’s got seven hours to live. Alma, 
do I look as well as common ?’’ 

**You look all beat out,’’ said Alma. ‘‘Now, 


mother, what have you got on your mind ?”’ 

*You’ve been proper good children to me,’’ 
said Mrs. Ballou, irrelevantly. ‘‘You remem- 
ber that, both on ye.’’ 

There was a beat of hoofs on the grassy 
drive, and a horse was reined up at the side 
door. Alma, at the window, gave a little cry. 

“Mother, it’s Jake, and there’s something 
white in behind. I’ll warrant he’s got back 
your linen sheets.’’ 
_ Anfios rose and hurried out, and Mrs. Ballou, 

with a momentary briskness, joined Alma at 
the window. In this accession of interest she 
seemed her old, bright self. 

‘*Who’s he got with him?’’ she asked, eying 
the other figure keenly. ‘‘I believe it’s one 0’ 
them good-for-nothin’ Tolmans. That’s the 
Tolman nose. It’s Tim Tolman. He’s growed 
a beard. How long ago was it he run away? 
Over three year, wa’n’t it? Forever! Them 
are my sheets!’’ 

Jake had bundled the cloth into his arms 
and came striding in with it, while Amos stood 
with his hand on the shaft, and addressed 
desultory remarks to the recreant Tolman, a 
young fellow, scrubbily bearded and shame- 
faced. 

‘“‘Here’s your linen, mother,’’ said Jake. He 
dropped it in a heap on the kitchen floor. ‘‘It’s 
some dirty, but it’ll come out all right in the 
wash. ’’ 

Mrs. Ballou was pulling the sheets over 
rapidly, with capable hands. 

‘*T believe to my soul they’re all here,’’ said 
she. ‘‘Where’d you get ’em, Jake? But you 
needn’t tell me. He took ’em, that Tolman 
did, the good-for-nothin’ creatur’ !’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said Jake. He stood with his arm 
about Alma’s shoulders, regarding her with 
the fondness of a man who has been away for 
three days. ‘‘Tolman ain’t so bad. He got 
in with poor company, that’s all. He’s been 
travellin’ round with a kind of a light-fingered 
feller that pretended to be a pedler. He hada 
cart, and when he see anything he wanted he 
hooked it. That never got through Tolman’s 
head till this business o’ yours; the sheets were 
too big to be covered up. So he stopped at the 
Corners and dissolved partnership then and 
there. I fell in with him, and I hunted down 
the other feller an’ clapped him into jail. 
Tolman ain’t had a fair show.’’ 

Mrs. Ballou was folding up sheets. 

“It don’t look very well for him to be in 
evil company,’’ she volunteered, a sheet under 
her chin. 

‘*Oh, well, he never meant no harm,’’ said 
Jake, tolerantly. ‘‘They got up a kind of a 
fortune-tellin’ business, and Tolman was the 
Veiled Prophet, and pretended to see things by 
hands. I believe they set up a kind of a booth 
at the Corners. What’s the matter, mother ?’’ 


Mrs. Ballou had dropped the sheet. Her 
black eyes blazed. 
‘“*You don’t mean to tell me,’’ said she, 


‘that that poor, mis’able Tim Tolman I’ve 
known sence he was knee-high to a grasshopper 
was the Veiled Prophet -that set there down by 
the post-office five weeks ago this day, an’ 
prophesied ?”? 

**Yes,’’ said Jake, carelessly. ‘* But don’t 
you be too hard on him. He got sick of it. 
He says he never told a person a thing to 
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trouble ’em till one day it got kind o’ monoto- 
nous, and he told an old lady she was goin’ to 
die. He said he never should ha’ done that if 
she hadn’t snapped him up for not givin’ her 
her money’s worth. So he tacked that on. 
But as soon as she was gone out it sickened 
him, and he made up his mind he wouldn’t 
try it again.’’ 

Mrs. Ballou, her head erect, marched to the 
door. 

‘*Amos,’”’ she called, ‘‘you come in here!’’ 

Amos appeared, wondering. She closed the 
door behind him and pointed with a rigid finger. 

‘*Stan’ over there,’’ said she, ‘‘right side of 
Alma. There! You three stay there so I can 
face ye. Maybe you didn’t know you’ve got a 
fool for a mother—a nat’ral-born fool? Well, 
you have. Five weeks ago this day I rode over 
to the Corners for nutmegs, an’ I see a kind of 
a Gipsy tent down by Simpkins’ Block, an’ 
it had over the door a sign sayin’ the Veiled 
Prophet foretold things for twenty-five cents. 
So I got out o’ the wagon, an’ pulled down my 
veil over my face, an’ stepped in, thinkin’ 
mebbe he’d say sunthin’ Alma’d like to 
remember about the weddin’ an’ all. He told 
me a terrible lot o’ things that was true only 
by lookin’ at my hand. He said I was a 





widder, an’ I’d done a lot o’ housework, an’ I 
was pretty prosperous—an’ then he foretold 
my death this day. Jake Pulsifer, you stop 
laughin’! An’ if you ever let on to that 
Tolman creatur’ or anybody else so they’ll 
make a handle on’t —’’ 

Jake seized her about the waist and took her 
across the room in a joyous whirl. 

** For the land’s sake!’’ came a remonstrating 
voice. It was Uncle Peleg’s wife, thudding in 
through the shed. 

‘‘Lyddy Ann Ballou, what under the sun’s 
the matter? You don’t look more’n sixteen!’’ 

Amos and Alma were clutching each other 
in a corner, in a tempest of laughter and tears. 

Lydia Ann Ballou laughed also, in spite of 
herself. 

‘*We’ve got back our sheets,’’ she quavered, 
with an imploring glance at her children, and 
they broke out in chorus: 

**We’ve got back our sheets !’’ 

Uncle Peleg’s wife still looked from one to 
another. 

‘*Well, I’m real pleased,’’ she said, doubt- 
fully, ‘‘but that ain’t anything to make such a 
to-do about. ”’ 

‘*And,’’ said Mother Ballou, firmly, ‘‘we’re 
goin’ to start in Monday on the weddin’-cake.’’ 
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IN THREE PARTS. 


HEN Lottie woke the next 
W morning the strange voices of 

the night before seemed as 
unreal as a dream, and to convince 
herself she rose and looked out of the 
window. 

““O good! Good! It’s all true!’’ 
She clapped her hands and danced. 
‘See, Miss Gray! It’s back, right in 
our old place—the garden and well 
and everything just the same.’’ 

But when she went over her garden 
she found the flower-beds trampled 
down again and plowed deeply by 
timbers. 

‘‘O dear! My poor posies will never 
come up in the world if men and horses 
go tramping round over them.’’ 

‘‘Well, never mind. Let’s go back 
to my house and get some breakfast ; 
then you ean fix up your garden.’’ 

It was about two o’clock when Carl 
came flying down upon her as she was working 
on her flower-beds. 

‘‘Say, Lottie, who did this? When did— 
where were you when they moved this back? 
Bailey laughed and said he guessed the wind 
did it. He wouldn’t tell me.’’ 

Lottie told him all she knew about it. 

‘*Wasn’t that exciting! Did you get scared ?’’ 

**A little—not much.”’ 

‘‘Ginger! Why couldn’t I have been home? 
Who do you think did it ?’’ 

“*T don’t know. I didn’t see a soul.’’ 

*“*You could hear ’em. Couldn’t you guess 
from ‘the voices ?’’ 

‘‘Only one person said anything.’’ 

“‘T’ll bet Bailey and Mr. Rivers were in it. 
Wish I’d been here. Just my luck to be away 
when anything worth while happens,’’ Carl 
complained, after a pause. 

**Well, never mind. It won’t happen so 
again, for I won’t let you goaway. We’re all 
the family we’ve got, and we mustn’t be sepa- 
rated very often.’’ 

Things settled back quietly into old channels. 
Carl drove ‘‘breaking team’’ for Henry Willard ; 
and Lottie did housework and worked in the 
garden and visited Miss Gray and Mrs. Burke, 
and had what Carl called a “‘regular picnic.’’ 

Todd had sent word over to the store that 
‘they wa’n’t done with him yet.’’ His barn 
still remained in its old place, but the house 
was on the school section, and Todd seemed 
busy ‘‘breaking’’ for his neighbor, Munroe. 

Lottie and Carl kept close watch of him, 
though ; and so when they saw three or four 
teams drive up to his place one afternoon a 
week or two later, their fears flew up again like 
a flock of birds. 

“Carl! Carl! They’re going to drive us 
off again. See the teams and men! Run over 
to the store, quick !’’ 

Carl was planting potatoes. He dropped his 
hoe and sé@ized his gun, which stood by the 
well, ready for a flock of ducks should they 
come that way. 

‘*You go over to the store,’’ he said, manfully. 
‘*T’ll stay here.’’ 

Ile felt like Leonidas or William Tell, as he 
said this, but Lottie thought him only a small 
boy with a jolly, freckled face. 

‘*‘No. You can’t do anything. Come, we’ll 
both go.’’ 

They started for the store, looking back occa- 
sionally to see if the teams had started for the 
house. But they remained clustered about 
Todd’s house. 





**T’ll tell you what, Lottie, they’re going to 
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“WHAT'S THE MEANING OF ALL THIS?" 


move Todd’s house back first,’’ said Carl, as 
they hurried along. 

There were a number of men in the store 
when they burst in excitedly. 

*“‘O Mr. Bailey, Todd’s going to move our 
house off again!’’ cried Carl. 

‘“‘What? He is?’’ 

**Yes, there’s a whole gang of teams and 
men swarming round there. ’’ 

The men all leaped up and ran out. They 
could all see the teams. 

‘*Go up on the roof and see if the shanty is 
moving.’’ 

Burke scrambled up and stood on the ridge- 
pole, using his fist for a spy-glass. 

“Yes, sir, they’ve hitched a string of teams 
to it. Run up your flag, Bailey, and call the 
boys in for a council of war.’’ 

Bailey put a small red flag above the large 
American flag, and ran it up to the top of the 
long scantling that served for a pole. This 
was a signal agreed upon, and almost instantly 
men on foot and on horseback began to appear. 
It was nearly two o’clock, the hour when Rivers 
was expected with the mail, but he was not yet 
in sight. 

‘*What’s up?’’ each man inquired, as he 
rode up. The rest. pointed silently at the 
swarm of teams round Todd’s house. That 
explained everything. 

**Are we going to let him move back on that 
claim ?’’ was the question each man asked. 

**T guess not. What do you say, Bailey ?’’ 

Willard spoke up. ‘‘I’m for going right down 
there and settling this thing right now. We’ve 
had fooling enough.’’ 

**Yes, that’s the idea,’’ said another. ‘‘If 
he means fight, we’ll show him two can play 
at that game.’’ 

Bailey counseled careful deliberation. 
till Rivers comes.’’ 

‘*The house’ll be moved by that.” 

‘Well, let’s go down to the Orphanage, any- 
way. If they try to move that, we’ll make it 
hot for ’em.’’ 

Five or six men armed themselves out of 
Bailey’s stock and started off across the prairie. 

**Can’t I go, too?’’ asked Carl. 

‘‘No. You stay here!’’ Lottie cried, in 
terror. ‘‘You’ll get hurt.’’ 

“No, I won’t! Can’t I go, Mr. Bailey ?’’ 

**Yes—perhaps you’d better go.’’ Carl went 
off with a skip after the men. ‘‘They’ll take 
care of him,”’ said Bailey. ‘‘Wave your hats 
if they start, and the rest of us will come!’’ he 
shouted to the men. 

It seemed to Lottie as if a war were imminent. 


“Wait 
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To see one party of determined men move off 
toward another body of men, all with guns, 
was exciting even to Bailey’s. cool head. He 
was glad to see Rivers come driving up a little 
later. 

‘*What’s all the excitement ?”’ he asked. 

‘*Look there!’ Bailey pointed. 

Rivers looked over to Todd’s. The string of 
teams was moving the house; it was plainly 
discernible. ‘The party of men with Carl was 
nearly down to the Orphanage. 

‘‘Who’s that going off down there ?’”’ 

‘*Some of the boys. Going down to stand 
guard. I’m almost afraid —’’ 

A team came up containing Howe, Burke 
and several other men. 

“Say, you fellows going to stand here and 
see him steal that claim again ?’’ cried Howe. 
He was deeply excited. 

‘*No!’’ shouted two or three. 

‘*Well, jump in here, then.’’ 

They leaped into the wagon and Burke lifted 
the reins. 

**Hold on, boys!’’ called Rivers. 

‘*Drive on!’’ 

‘‘Wait! See here! If Todd is moving that 
house in broad daylight, he’s got a strong 
force.’’ 

‘*What if he has? So’ve we.’’ 

“Now hold your horses! It’s not worth while 
to fight and kill somebody.’’ 

‘*‘What’s the matter with you all at once?’”’ 

‘*Well, I’ll tell you. I’ve seen the surveyors.’’ 

**Hooray !’’ they all shouted. 

**And I got some pointers.’’ 

‘*Hooray! Bully for you! Where are they ?’’ 

‘*Back about fifteen miles. They’re working 
in sixty-four now ; they’ll be in sixty-seven in 
about three weeks.’’ Their faces fell again. 
Three weeks! What a long 
time to wait! 

Every man was anxious 
to secure his claim, and the 
surveyors were watched and 
waited for daily, almost 


hourly. 
“I told the chief about 
the orphans’ claim, and 


he’s promised to come over 
to-morrow and estimate the 
lines and see just how 
things stand.’’ 

‘*Yes, but in the mean- 
time they’ll move the 
shanty.’’ 

‘‘No, they won’t,’’ said 
Burke. ‘‘I’ll stand guard. 
Come on! Let’s go down 
and tell the boys.’’ 

They drove off down to 
the Orphanage and told 
the men. There were now 
six or eight armed men 
surrounding the shanty, as Todd could see, 
and they were full of indignation. Only the 
influence of Bailey and one or two others kept 
Burke and Willard from going over to inter- 
view Todd. Such an interview would have 
been disastrous. 

But the house was moved, and nothing more 
warlike happened than 'Todd’s furious gestures 
of defiance and yells of derision as he stood 
beside his replaced house. 

After the teams dispersed and night came on, 
it was arranged that a watch should be kept 
round the Orphanage. 

“Now, I’ll tell you,’’ said Burke. ‘‘Willard 
and Bailey and Wood and I will keep watch. 
Send me down that old bugle up there at the 
store, and if anything happens I’ll blow the 
‘fall in,’ and one of the other boys’ll fire a gun. 
Then you may know trouble is coming.’’ 

‘All right,’’ they said, and drove off. 

Lottie and Miss Gray came to get supper for 
the men, and then went back, leaving Carl to 
represent the owners of the claim. It was all 
very fine and exciting, but Carl could not keep 
awake for the life of him, and at last went to 
bed and slept immovably till morning. 

But Lottie started awake many times in the 
night, thinking she heard the wild, sweet noise 
of the bugle. 

‘*There, don’t you hear it?’? she would cry, 
almost deliriously. ‘‘They’re coming, and Carl 
will be killed !’’ 

Miss Gray was very patient with her, sooth- 
ing her to sleep again each time, as a mother 
might. ‘* Poor motherless little girl!’’ she 
thought. 

Nothing happened during the night, although 
Burke ached to send that weird, sweet call 
ringing across the prairies. ‘The watchers re- 
lieved each other at midnight, and when morning 
broke Burke was sleeping soundly, his bugle 
in his hand. 

The larks and pigeons were astir blithely, 
the sparrows chirped innumerably, the ducks 
flew cackling by, as if laughing dryly at the 
condition of affairs. Todd’s place had resumed 
its accustomed appearance. 

Lottie came to get breakfast for the men, but 
Burke went home. Bailey and Wood went up 
to the store; Willard alone remained on guard. 

All interest now was in the coming of the 
land surveyor. : 

‘*When he comes we’ll go over and interview 
Todd,’’ Rivers said. ‘‘We’ll make him think 


we’ve got Old Sparks out here to settle the 
case.”’ 
Lottie and Carl kept watch on the store. 
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They saw plenty of teams arrive, but as they 
remained clustered about the store or blacksmith 
shop, it was evident the surveyor had not come. 

“I don’t see what good the surveyor can do 
us,” Lottie said to Burke. 

‘*Well, you see, he can tell us where we are. 
You see, this whole settlement is made by 
guess. That line of section stakes was run 
years ago, and if that’s wrong, why, we’re 
all mixed up.’’ 

Scott County had once included the land now 
subdivided into Scott and Porter counties, and 
this line had been run through to the Missouri 
River. Aside from this the land was unsur- 
veyed. ‘The squatters, in rude ways, by means 
of pocket-compasses, had laid out the land into 
quarter-sections, hoping to be nearly right. 

Everybody knew that there would be changes 
in the lines, but just how great or in what 
way they had very little idea. The visit of 
the chief surveyor, therefore, was deeply signifi- 
cant. 

The teams about the store did not begin to 
move till after dinner. But at last Carl and 
Lottie saw a man with a pony and a gig 
arrive. Shortly after a crowd of men went 
out along the county line. Men with white 
flags and poles in their hands went running 
ahead, then followed several men walking, then 
a long procession of teams. They measured 
back and forth two or three times. Then two 
men set off running toward Carl, who stood a 
little way from the shanty. 

‘*They’re coming this way!’’ he shouted. 

In the meantime Todd saw the teams coming, 
and thought it meant some chicanery. He 
sent word among his friends, and soon had a 
group of five or six men, who came out to meet 
the surveyor. 

A man came running past the shanty, wheeled 
and stood erect, holding a flag of white cloth. 
He fixed his eyes on the surveyor with his 
compass, who waved his hat to show him which 
way to move till he formed the proper line; 
then he planted his flag where he stood, and 
came over toward Carl and Lottie. 

‘*Rivers got the head man to come over to-day 
and look this thing up. We’ll mighty soon 
know where you are.’’ 

By the time Todd reached the Orphanage 
there were two or three of Carl’s friends there, 
Burke, Bailey, Wood and others. Rivers was 
assisting the surveyor. 

‘*‘What’s the meaning of all this ?’’ demanded 
Todd, as he came up. 

‘*You’ll soon find out,’’ said Burke. ‘‘That’s 
the United States surveyor. We’re going to see 
where you belong.’’ 

“T’m going to stay right where I am,’’ Todd 
answered, defiantly. 

‘*Well, you won’t if you’re on somebody 
else’s claim. ”’ 

Words full of menace were flung back and 
forth. 

“‘Now hold on!’’ said Bailey. ‘‘Time enough 
to fight after you talk with the surveyor.’’ 

The surveyor came down with Rivers, measur- 
ing the line with a chain. His clear voice came 
as regularly as a clock. As he stretched the 
chain he put a little peg in the ground. 

‘*Forty-one.’’ 

‘* Forty-one. ’’ 

He was a small man, with a bronzed face, 
almost as brown as his corduroy suit. He passed 
Todd and his men without looking at them, 
and went on almost to the flag, where he stuck 
his last peg and said: 

“‘Here’s the quarter stake. ’’ 

The men swarmed round him. ‘‘What do 
you think of it? Where are we all?’’ they 
asked. 

The surveyor smiled a little. ‘‘Decidedly 
mixed,’’ he said. ‘‘You’ll know all about it 
in about ten minutes.’’ He glanced keenly 
over at Todd’s house. 

“*Is that the claim that contests with this ?’’ 
he asked. 

“Yes,” said Rivers. ‘‘This is the man.’ 
lle pointed at Todd, who stepped forward. 

The surveyor looked at him with the same 
quiet smile. 

“My friend, you’ve madea blunder. I should 
say from here that your quarrel was with 
that sod shanty over there.’? He pointed at 
Munroe’ s. 

“What d’ye mean?’’ said Todd, shaking 
With rage as the rest whooped with delight. 

“*You’re both on one claim.’’ 

‘It’s a lie!’’ 

The surveyor grew grave. 
soul-eutting sound. 

‘Look here, my friend,’’ he said, ‘‘you’d 
better keep your lies to yourself. I’m the 
\'nited States surveyor. I’ve no interest in 
either claim. I’ve come out here to-day to 
settle a difficulty. I’m going to lay out these 
lines, and you’ll have to stand it.” 

His tone held the man at arm’s length. He 
ordered one of the men with a flag to run to 
the eastward, and after getting him fixed, ran 
a line twenty-seven rods long. Then he turned 
and came back with the chain as before. 

Todd, seeing him going toward the east, had 
withdrawn toward his own land, and was talk- 
ing loudly with his allies. 

‘I don’t believe he’s a surveyor,’’ he said. 
‘I’ve a good mind to —” 

“Yes, he is,”” said Munroe. 
fellow I saw. He’s the boss.’ 
The man with the flag ran by them again, 


His voice had a 


‘*He’s the same 
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and being set, Rivers and the surveyor came on 
again. 

‘*Thirty-five.’’ 

‘*Thirty-five.’’ 

There was something impressive in the calm, 
clear voices as the men alternately knelt and 
rose, dragging the shining chain. They passed 
the Orphanage again on the south side and 
moved toward Todd’s. The men all followed 
now, Carl in the midst, Lottie and two or three 
women behind. They did not understand it 
very well, but they saw that it was important 
and decisive. 

‘‘Here we are! 
voice of the chief. 

Then Burke and Bailey cheered. Todd glared 
at them in speechless rage. He did not realize 
it yet. 

‘*What d’ye mean ?”’ 

“‘T mean that this is the line. You’re not 
on this claim at all. You’re on that man’s 
claim.’’ 

**It’sa lie!’’ yelled Todd. ‘‘The line is over 
there. There’s the row o’ stakes from the 
section stake. They’ve hired you to come an’ 
cheat me. ”’ 

‘*Be quiet, will you?’’ said the surveyor. 
He turned to the rest. 

‘*In running the north and south lines,’’ he 
explained, ‘‘we are obliged to rectify them 
every so often by beginning new lines. Thus, 
north of this county line, the section lines 
indicated by those mounds are twenty-seven 
rods from those south of it. This jog is made 
necessary by the fact that the parallels of 
longitude converge. The only question now, is 
whether that sod shanty is on this claim. That 
can be told by measuring.’’ 

Todd burst forth in wrath terrible to see. 

**You keep off my land! You can’t fool me 
with your parallels an’ 
jogs. This is my claim, 
and I’m going to have 
it.’’ 

‘*Flagman, display !’’ 
said the surveyor, quiet- 
ly, to the man with the 
stakes. 

As the other made a 
movement to do so, Todd 
faced him with knotted 
hands. 

‘‘Don’t you move a 
step! I’ll smash the 
man that crosses this 
line!’’ 

The surveyor drew a 
revolver and presented 
its steady barrel at the 
furious man. 

‘Stand out of the 
way! I’m a United 
States servant doing my 
duty. Stand in my way 
or interfere with one of 
my men if you dare! Go 
on with your flag,’”’ he 
said, nodding to the 
assistant. 

Todd fell back from 
the resolute eye and 
steady hand of the sur- 


Stick !’’ cried the clear 


veyor. 
Bailey and Rivers cts. 

came forward. ’ -_ 
“We'll stand by you " SS 

if there’s trouble,’’ they NR 

said. A 


“T don’t need any 


help—of that kind. Mr. Rivers, if you’ll hold | team, from the hitherto unknown captain of 
one end of the chain, we’ll settle this in ten ja light-weight nine in the town of Libertyville, 


minutes. ’” 

And he did. Todd and Munrce were on the 
same claim. 

Carl and Lottie and Miss Gray were also on 
one claim, but fortunately there was a full 
claim between Miss Gray and the next squatter 
on the east, so that she was not robbed. By 
moving her shanty a few rods east she would 
be secure. 

‘*T was a soldier myself,’’ the surveyor, Major 
Simpson, said, ‘‘and that’s the reason why 
I break a rule and come over here to-day. Got 
children myself. Good day!’’ 

**Good day, major!’’ 
‘*Good day, my boy! 
more trouble comes up.’’ 

He sprang into his cart and went off swiftly, 
his mustang galloping steadily. 

Todd now turned upon his brother-in-law, 
and was putting the whole burden of blame on 
him, when Munroe stopped him. 

“Now holdon! I’m through with this thing. 
I told you when you built that it wasn’t worth 
the trouble. If you’d built down there where 
you started to, you’d ha’ been all right. You 
ain’t goin’ to jump on me.’’ 

**But you—I built before you did. 
the first right.’’ 

“No, you ain’t. You thought you was on 
the orphans’ claim.”” . 

The battle raged fiercely, and Todd threatened 
with his fists, but Munroe was firm. ‘‘I’ve 
stood by you all along, an’ I’ve helped you 
move that house back and forth because I 
thought you was here first, but I’m done. I ain’t 
goin’ to suffer for your mistakes. If anybody’s 
got to move, you’re the man.’’ a 

Finding himself beaten, Todd went about 
ten miles farther west and made another claim. 


Let me know if any 


I’ve got 











Lottie and Carl remained in mortal terror of 
him, till he came down to the store one day in 
midsummer and exulted over his new claim, 
which had turned out to be near the plot of a 








sucha nine! No 
member of it was more 
than eleven years old. 
Willie Boaz, the short- 
stop, was not quite 


**Oddzy’’ Boaz, Willie’s 
brother, was barely ten. 

But they played with 
bats, gloves and mask 
of regulation size and 
weight. They were not 
going to be chaffed asa 
baby nine. 

One summer the nine was lost, and there was 
a three days’ hunt for it. It was a truly 
remarkable disappearance, and brought all 
business to a standstill. There was no sermon 
at the Methodist Church that Sunday, for the 
minister and all his congregation were out 
searching the country for the lost nine. 


T was the Cole’s | 
Mills nine, and 


eight, and the pitcher, | 
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railway and town site. After this they lost 
all fear of him, and went to work cheerily, 
hopefully building a little home. f 
They were satisfied if ‘Todd was. / 
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The Chipmunks were 

waiting for them with a 
grossly partial umpire. 
Unaware of his true charac- 
ter, the Cole’s Mills lads 
| accepted him, and the game 
| was called. 
During the third inning 
| Spud fought the umpire, and 
| was whipped. Oddzy also 
fought him. And there were 
other asperities, which for a 
time threatened to disrupt the 
game. Arbitration on the 
part of the Baptist minister, 
who appeared on the scene, 
resulted in a new umpire, and the game was 
resumed. The innings were long; the number 
of runs made was extraordinary. Finally, at the 
end of the ninth inning, the score stood, Chip- 
munks thirty-five, Cole’s Mills twenty-three. 

The visitors were defeated, and Spud im- 
proved the opportunity to state a few facts as 















There had come a bumptious, badly spelled 
letter to ‘‘Spud’’ Smith, the captain of the} 


THE BOYS REACHED LIBERTYVILLE 
AT ABOUT ONE O'CLOCK. 


twenty miles distant. It challenged the Cole’s 
Mills nine to come to said Libertyville on Satur- 
day, the Fourth of July, at one o’clock, and 
play a game for the championship of the county. 

There was a braggart postscript to the letter, 
intimating that the Libertyville nine could 
‘‘wipe up the ground’’ with anything hailing 
from Cole’s Mills. Evidently this was a nine 
that needed a lesson in good manners as well 
as humility; and Captain Spud and Oddzy 
determined to go and educate them, 

But there were difficulties. The boys knew 
from the start that parental vetoes would fall 
on any open attempt to go so far from home to 
play ball. The challenging nine at Libertyville 
was called the ‘‘Chipmunks’’; and the entire 
adventure turned on the guileful manner in 
which Spud and his mates suppressed the name 
of that distant place. For all they said was 
that they were going to play with the Chip- 
munks on Saturday afternoon. So far as could 
be learned, nobody discovered that the Chip- 
munks lived so far away. It was supposed to 
be a rival nine in a neighboring school district. 

Oddzy had part control of an old work-horse, 
owned by an aunt of his who was a widow; 
and by lavish promises to weed her garden at 
some future date, they secured the horse and 
succeeded in leaving town at about half past 
eight o’clock Saturday morning. 

That an entire baseball nine drove twenty 
miles with one old work-horse seems like palpa- 
ble cruelty to a dumb animal. It was not quite 
as bad as it seems at first view, however, for 
the entire nine weighed less than five hundred 
and forty pounds. 

By dint of inquiring their way, the boys 





to the decisions of the umpires, and to express 
his opinion of the morals of the challenging 
nine. 

This led to further asperities, and in con- 
sequence the Cole’s Mills nine was not invited 
to supper,—as had been the original hospitable 
intention of the Chipmunks,—and departed for 
home, nine in a wagon, hungry, sore, and with 
the short-stop in tears. 

It was dusk when they left Libertyville. 
Willie Boaz sobbed himself to sleep under the 
back seat. The captain whipped the horse. 
Oddzy reproved him, and they fell to quarreling. 
All were tired and hungry and cross. 

The night was cloudy. There had been a 
heavy shower during the afternoon to the north 
of Libertyville. Much of the country through 
which their road lay was woodland, and they 
came to a tree that had fallen across the high- 
way, probably during the shower. 

The horse stopped, and after ascertaining the 
nature of the obstacle, Freddy Boswell, who 
was the catcher of the nine, attempted to lead 
him round it, making a détour among the trees 
to the left of the road. It was as ‘‘dark as 
Egypt’’ here among the tree trunks. 

As it chanced, too, a “‘lumber road,’’ leading 
off into the forest, joined the highway at this 
place. The boys did not know of this, and 
finally, when they came into it, in the dark, they 
thought it was the highway, and drove along 
on it, thus going astray into a tract of forest 
land to the west of their proper route. 

It was a fairly good trail, and they went on 
for a long distance. Freddy noticed that it was 
rougher than the main road, but he attributed 
this to Spud’s bad driving, and told him so. 
They had words about it. 

After a while they came to what the lumber- 
men call a ‘‘cassy,’’ that is, a bridge over a 
gully, constructed of logs instead of plank. The 
logs had not been set very close together. Boughs 
had been laid on them. In the winter, when 
there was hard snow and ice on the bridge, it 
answered very well. But now that the snow 
had melted away, the cassy was unsafe. Old 
John stopped, but Spud urged him on; and 
in consequence he got one foot down between 
two logs, and struggling to get out, fell over 
sidewise and strained his leg rather severely. 

The boys did not know of this at the time. 
In fact, they were having a struggle themselves, 
for the wagon got off the lower side of the bridge 
and toppled down four or five feet into muck, 
among logs and stumps. Willie Boaz waked 
up and howled in terror. 

Luckily none of them was much hurt, al- 
though Oddzy was nearly buried in the mire. 
The upset had turned the wagon partly round. 

They crawled out of the gully, and then Spud 
and Freddy attempted to unhitch the horse. 
Not a match had any one, and in the darkness 
they could not distinguish one strap from 
another. They unbuckled every buckle they 
could find. In fact, they took the harness all 
to pieces. 

Then they tried to get the horse up. They 
did not know his leg was injured. They thought 
he was merely discouraged. They tried to haul 
the wagon out, but that, too, was stuck fast. 

All this is quickly told; but those boys were 
working there, at times crying and even fighting 
among themselves, for hours. It was a terrible 
night for them. ‘They knew not what to do or 
how to do it. And indeed older people might 
have found such difficulties troublesome. 

This being July, day dawned by three o’clock. 
The boys were now able to look about them, 
and Oddzy came to the conclusion that they 
were off the road, in some distant region. None 





reached Libertyville at about one o’clock, and 
made the town reécho to the Cole’s Mills yell. | 


of them understood it. 
Spud now perceived that one of old John’s 
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fore legs was hurt, and this dismal discovery 
spread fresh consternation. 

They turned the horse round and hitched 
him so that he could drink from the small brook 
that flowed under the cassy. They also supplied 
him with an abundance of fresh grass. Then 
Spud proposed that they should rest a few 
minutes before setting off on their long walk 
home. In truth, they were tired out and faint 
from lack of food. Since a hasty breakfast early 
the morning before, they had eaten nothing, 
except one banana apiece. 

They lay down in the thicket to rest for ten 
minutes, with the inevitable result that they 
all fell fast asleep. None of them waked till 
sunset that Sunday afternoon. 

Freddy finally sounded an alarm and urged 
an immediate start for home. But they were 
all so rabidly hungry by this time that they fell 
to devouring young checkerberry leaves like a 
flock of sheep. 

Presently they made a start; but now, owing 
to the way the wagon had turned when they 
fell off the cassy the night before, they mistook 
the direction and went the wrong way for as 
much as two miles, till they came to a deserted 
lumber-camp in the forest. 

By this time the sun had set ; and Willie cried 
again, for they had no idea where they were. 
They could not understand what the matter 
was with the road, which had suddenly ended. 

But Oddzy now found a bucket, hung in the 
roof of the camp, which contained about four 
quarts of dry corn, such as the lumbermen fed 
to their teams. The boys were so hungry that 
they began to chew that dry corn. There was 
an old stove in the camp with a teakettle set 
in it. They also found two matches on a shelf 










one language to ——S 
many peoplesof tG—< 
many tongues, 

and in many parts of the world, 
a feat which would be mani- 
festly impossible were it not 
for the good offices of ready 
and skilful interpreters whom 
I have found in every land. 

A catalogue of the languages 
in which they have helped me 
to give my thought to the people would be a 
wearisome list, but it is sufficient, perhaps, to 
say that within the last year the list has 
embraced eighteen different languages in Europe 
alone, while in other years kind interpreters 
have made it possible for me to speak to people 
in nearly a dozen different tongues in India, 
three or four dialects in China, several lan- 
guages of Africa, as well as to a great many 
audiences in all parts of ‘‘the land of the 
japonica and the chrysanthemum. ’’ 

In Japan, indeed, I have perhaps found the 
best interpreters that are to be met with in any 
part of the world, for the quick and agile mind 
of the educated Japanese, his thorough acquaint- 
ance with the English language, his marvelous 
memory and his ready utterance, all combine 
to make him the prince of interpreters. But 
it is too much to expect that even the best 
Japanese interpreter should be absolutely infal- 
lible, or be fully acquainted with every quirk 
or turn, every idiom and simile of the English 
language. 

A somewhat amusing instance of the inability 
of the best of interpreters to translate an English 
simile into a foreign tongue was furnished on 
one occasion in the city of Osaka, in Japan, 
when Mrs. Clark was speaking to a bright 
company of Japanese girls in the Presbyterian 
Girls’ School of Osaka. She had for an inter- 
preter a cultivated professor in the school, 
whose knowledge of English was admirable, 
although he could not be supposed to be 
familiar with every possible simile which would 
come naturally to the lips of an American. 

In the course of her remarks Mrs. Clark told 
the girls that we were like two carrier-pigeons, 
flying round the world and lighting here and 
there, with what we hoped were messages of 
good cheer from other lands, and now our flight 
had brought us to Osaka. 

When the interpreter reached this portion of 
her address he gravely informed the audience: 

**She tells us that they are like an old cock 
and an old hen, flying round the world, and 
lighting here’ and there.’’ 

The enormous difficulty of translating instan- 
taneously the thought expressed in one language 
into a totally different language, and of doing 
it fluently, eloquently and idiomatically, can 
hardly be overestimated. It requires, I believe, 
the highest sort of intellectual alertness. It is 
difficult enough to translate one language into a 
cognate language, like English and German, 
but the difficulty is immensely enhanced when 
the address must be put into a totally unrelated 
tongue, like the Japanese or Chinese, where 
everything, to our mode of thinking, is “‘ wrong 
end first, and back end to.’’ 

For that reason the Japanese interpreters 
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behind the stovepipe, and Spud proposed that 
they build a fire and boil the corn. This plan 
was hailed with joy, and during the evening 
they boiled corn in the teakettle till it was at 
least soft enough to masticate. They found a 
piece of rock salt in a manger near the camp, 
which they pounded up to season the corn. 

This kept them from famishing. But such 
unusual food, either the corn or so many green 
checkerberry leaves, induced several distressful 
stomach-aches later in the evening. 

They made the door fast and agreed to sleep 
in the camp bunk. But not long after, some 
kind of wild animal came scratching at the 
door; and what with internal aches and the 
fear of bears, they passed another bad night. 

But Monday morning dawned pleasantly, and 
by this time Spud had begun to understand how 
they had lost their way. He turned out at five 
o’clock, and ordered the team to follow him. 
A majority, however, wanted to boil the rest 
of the corn before starting; and they did so. 

It was while they were breakfasting on what 
was left of the corn, two hours later, that a 
rescue party, consisting of Mr. Arthur Sanborn, 
Willie Boaz’s father and another man, appeared 
at the camp door. 

For in the meantime, from Saturday night 
on, there had been great excitement at Cole’s 
Mills. It was not till Sunday that it was learned 
how the ‘‘nine’’ had played at Libertyville 
Saturday afternoon, and had set off for home 
at seven o’clock. 

From that time on, throughout Sunday, it 
had been blind work. But at seven o’clock 
Monday morning Mr. Sanborn and Mr. Boaz 
found the abandoned horse and wagon and 
proceeded to the lumber-camp. 





would frequently tell me to finish 
all I had to say on a particular 
phase of the subject before they 
took up the interpretation. 

‘*Finish your thought,’’ they 
would say; ‘“‘then we shall know how to 
translate it.’’ 

Sometimes they would allow me to talk for 
three or four minutes, and then with their 
marvelous memories would translate the whole, 
literally yet smoothly and rhetorically, empha- 
sizing the right points, gesticulating and grow- 
ing earnest in the appropriate place—in fact, 
throwing their whole souls into it, as if it were 
their own speech. 

On one occasion in the city of Tokyo, in order 
to test my interpreter and find out if he were 
actually following me carefully in his trans- 
lation, I introduced the verse of a well-known 
hymn in the middle of a long paragraph, for I 
thought he would stumble and hesitate at the 
task of putting a verse of American poetry into 
Japanese, and I should thus know when he 
came to that part of my address. But he was 
not to be caught napping, and as soon as I began 
to repeat the familiar lines beginning, ‘* Nearer, 
my God, to Thee,’’ I saw him pick up a hymn- 
book from the desk in front of him, turn rapidly 
to the index, find the right hymn, and when the 
verse occurred in his translation, he opened the 
book and read to his audience the equally 
beautiful translation of the beautiful hymn. 





When the Interpreter Fails. 


yy may be imagined that all 
one’s experiences with in- 
terpreters are not of this 
pleasing kind. There are 
interpreters-and interpreters, 
just as there are orators and 
orators. Sometimes the posi- 
tions of the speaker and the 
interpreter are alike excru- 
ciating. The interpreter finds 
himself utterly inadequate to 
his task, and the speaker very 
soon finds it out, even if he 
does not know a word of iie 
interpreter’s language. The hesitation and 
balking, the higgling over a word, the frequent 
corrections from the audience, who see that 
the interpreter has not got the meaning of 
the speaker, or else their utterly vacant and 
bored expression, show that the translator is 
making hotchpotch of the carefully prepared 
speech. 

But there is nothing to do but to go on to 
the bitter end. 
preters in the middle of a speech, any more 
than you can ‘‘swap’’ horses in the middle of 
a stream. 





lapsed utterly, as he sometimes does, and some 
one from the audience has kindly volunteered 
to supply his place. 

In China the missionaries are the best inter- 
preters, as they have usually made a thorough 
study of the language, understand its genius 
as well as its grammar, and are often called in 
as interpreters in the highest diplomatic service. 

The differences of dialect in China make it 





as impossible for a Chinaman in one part of 
the country to understand his fellow country- 
man who lives in another part as to understand 
a foreigner from across the seas. People that 
dwell a hundred miles from each other are 
often absolutely unable to converse in any 
| common tongue. 


An Episode at Fuchau. 


N one occasion I remem- 

ber seeing a missionary 
called in to translate what 
one Chinaman had to say to 
another. It was at a great 
Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion in the city of Fuchau. 
The Chinaman who was to 
make the address lived in 
Shanghai and spoke the Man- 
darin dialect, but his audience 
came for the most part from 
the Fukien Province, and 
understood only Fuchau. 

But in the audience was an American mis- 
sionary who understood both Mandarin and 
Fuchau, and standing between the eloquent 
speaker and his receptive audience, he gave in 
the fluent and colloquial Fuchau dialect the 
message which their brother from the north 
had brought them. 

Sometimes it is necessary, in order to make 
oneself intelligible to all one’s audience, to have 
two or more interpreters. 

I remember a most interesting evening in the 
great Scotch school at Lovedale, in South 
Africa. Before me in the large school hall 
were three or four hundred black boys from all 
parts of Africa. Many of them were sons of 
chiefs, and all of them belonged to the F. F. 
A.’s, as the first families of Africa might 
designate themselves. Bright, intelligent faces 
they had, although many of them were black 
as coal—faces that showed themselves to be 
the indexes of active minds. 

I spoke in English, and a black scholar by 
my side translated it into Sesuto, as the lan- 
guage of the Basutos is called. But there 
were Kaffirs and Zulus in the audience as 
well, and representatives of other tribes from 
the far east, so a Kaffir interpreter took up the 
strain when the Basuto translator was through, 
and then a Zulu, if I remember correctly, 
added the finishing touches, giving me a long 
breathing spell, as can be imagined, between 
the sentences. How the audience was able to 
stand such a four-barreled speech I do not 
understand to this day, but they were quiet and 
attentive to the end. 

In some countries the task of the interpreter 
is by no means an enviable one. Government 
spies and spotters are upon his track to catch 
his slightest slip, or anything that may be 
considered derogatory to a tyrannical power. I 
remember such an occasion in the city of 








Istanos, in the heart of Turkey. 


Before the Turkish Spy. 


HAD been asked to speak 

to the people, and a large 
audience was assembled. My 
interpreter was an_ intelli- 
gent and well-educated man, 
the pastor of the Protestant 
church in Istanos; but the 
Turkish government had got 
wind of the meeting, and was 
on hand through its repre- 
sentative, a foul looking spy, 
who sat on the back seat and 
never removed his sinister 
eyes from the interpreter and myself, as we sat 
upon the platform. 

I did not know of it at the time, and went 
on to develop the topic on which I had been 
asked tospeak. Iknew that there were govern- 
ment restrictions, and that there were some 
words it was not safe to utter, so I was reason- 
ably cautious, but still could not be expected 
to avoid all the pitfalls in my way. It mattered 
little, however, what I said, for the Turkish 
spy knew no English; but it was very different 
with my poor interpreter. He balked and 
hesitated and floundered about, and occasionally 
broke down utterly, and was unable to finish 
a sentence. I saw his face grow scarlet, and 
the beads of perspiration came on his brow. 

I did not know the cause, however, until 
afterward, when he confessed that he had 
made a dreadful mess of my speech, which he 
was utterly unable to interpret with the eyes 
of that dreadful spy upon him. ‘‘For,’’ said 
he, ‘‘if I had made the slightest mistake, and 








You cannot often change inter- | 


| had interpreted literally any one of a hundred 
words that you used, we should both have 
found ourselves in jail before night, and a 
Turkish dungeon is not a pleasant place of 
abode.’’ 





I have occasionally done this, however, when | 
the first interpreter has broken down and col- | 


I found that all such words as ‘‘brother- 
| hood,’ “‘ union,’’ ‘‘ fellowship,’’ ‘‘ society,’’ 
| ‘* organization,’’ ‘‘ Christian Endeavor,’’ and 
| the like, were upon the index expurgatorius 
| of the Sultan, and were used only at the peril 
|of the speaker and interpreter alike. 


|in Istanos my interpreter well knew that it was 
| not safe to depart from the letter of the law. 

| Amfising stories are rife concerning the sus- 
picious tyranny of the Turkish government, for 


In some | 
places the law was not so strictly enforced, but | 
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conscience evidently makes cowards of govern- 
ments as well as of individuals. For instance, 
it is soberly asserted that a book on chemistry, 
some copies of which had found their way into 
the Sultan’s dominion, was tabooed by the 
censor, and all copies burned because it con- 
tained the common formula for water, H.O, 
which the astute censor interpreted to mean, 
‘‘Hamid II is nothing.’’ A geography was 
subjécted to the same fate because it spoke of 
the ‘‘union’’ of the rivers Ohio and Mississippi 
at their meeting-point ; and the Sultan’s subjects 
were not to be corrupted by any such idea as 
that a union and combination of forces was a 
possibility. 

Said a noted foreign professor in Constanti- 
nople to the censor who had condemned and 
burned a valuable book which he had imported 
at large cost, because it contained some truths 
of modern history relating to the Turkish 
empire : 

‘‘Did you ever think what a vast vacancy 
there would be in modern literature if every- 
thing derogatory to the Turkish government 
was eliminated?’’ The reply of the censor is 
not recorded. 





“Miss Olafia.’’ 


NE of the most interest- 

ing experiences with 
interpreters that I have had 
was in the little town of 
Reikjavik, the capital of Ice- 
land. It was in late July, 
and although the days had 
begun to shorten, there was 
still perpetual daylight at 
midnight and noon alike— 
at least, sufficient daylight to 
enable one to read easily at 
the midnight hour. 

The audience assembled in 
the largest hall in Reikjavik 
at ‘‘early candle-lighting,’’ 
as it would be with us, although there no candles 
are needed, and even the lighthouses along the 
coast are not lighted for months at a time in 
the summer season. The hall was filled with 
ruddy, sunburned men and women from 
Reikjavik and vicinity—some had even come 
from remoter districts of the island, as the 
Althing had just assembled, and the primitive 
legislators of this remote island of the north 
had come together in the little capital. 

My interpreter was a Miss Olafia Johanns- 
dottir, a true daughter of the vikings. Erect, 
muscular, flaxen-haired, pleasant-faced, she 
looked in her festal garb as if she might have 
stepped out of a page of the olden sagas. But 
she was not only a genuine daughter of Ice- 
land; she was well educated, and had travelled 
much in Europe and America. 

The long twilight deepened into the afterglow 
of an arctic summer night, and still the audience 
remained to listen, not, I felt sure, to my poor 
address, but to her eloquent rendering of it. 
‘*Miss Olafia,’’as she is familiarly and affection- 
ately known by all the Icelanders, is but an 
example of many a cultivated and gifted inter- 
preter who has come to my rescue on many a 
platform. 

Many thanks to you all, good friends! You 
have stood by my side on the drafty platforms of 
a Japanese paper church and on the sweltering 
boards in the midst of an Indian jungle; in the 
little churches and halls of remote Africa and 
China; in the beautiful, cathedral-like churches 
of modern Europe; and everywhere I have 
found you kindly and courteous, and usually 
gifted and eloquent, putting up with my short- 
comings and imperfections, and making my 
addresses luminous and, I hope, profitable to 
the hearers through your abundant gifts and 
graces of speech. As you yourselves would 
say to me in Japan: ‘‘May you live a thousand 
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HE British mission to Lassa, just before 
Ty it reaches the sacred city of Tibet, will 

cross the Tsanpo, in some respects the 
most remarkable river in the world. It is the 
highest of all navigable streams, flowing for 
nearly a thousand miles across the Tibetan 
plateau, at an elevation of from eleven to four- 
teen thousand feet above the sea-level, as the 
little diagram shows. 

Although one of the largest rivers in Asia, 
it has not yet been wholly explored. When its 
way eastward to the ocean is blocked by a 
gigantic mountain range, it turns sharply to 
the south, and forces a channel through the 
Himalayas to the plain of India. Here, in all 
probability ,—although it is not absolutely cer- 
tain of which of two rivers it is the source, —it is 
known as the Brahmaputra, which unites: with 
the Ganges just before reaching the Bay of 
Bengal. Notwithstanding the first part of its 





| course is through a country forbidden to white 
men, it has been explored from its source to 
{the Himalayan passage. But the men who 
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have accomplished this great feat have been 
animated, not as those who sought the fountain 
springs of the .Nile, by the confident expecta- 
tion of the world’s applause, but by the desire 
toearn a simple daily wage and by the conscious- 
ness of loyalty to duty. Who were they? 

At any time during the past forty years there 
might have been seen in this region a caravan 
of Tibetan traders, in which, walking humbly 
with the servants and slaves, —for to walk is a 
mark of servitude with those people,—would be 
an Indian. Suspended from his girdle would 
be a tea-bowl and prayer-barrel, and about his 
neck a rosary. Apparently he would differ 
from his companions in nothing except in his 
more intelligent face and his greater interest in 
things round him. 

But open his prayer-barrel, which he piously 
twirls when he comes to some particularly 
dangerous spot in the mountain pass, and you 
will find in it, in addition to the scroll with 
the Buddhist prayer, ‘‘Om mani padme him,’’ 
notes of the journey beyond the Indian frontier, 
observations with sextant and compass, and a 
simple route-survey showing the length of each 
day’s march, the relative position of the prom- 
inent peaks, the course of the streams and their 
approximate breadth and depth. 

Examine his rosary, and you will discover to 
your surprise that, instead of the orthodox one 
hundred and eight beads, there are only one 
hundred. One of these he drops at every hun- 
dred steps, which are uniformly two and a half 
feet long. 

If you were to watch him carefully you would 
see him steal from camp at night, when the 
others are sleeping, if biting wind, freezing cold 
and driving snow permit, with his box and 
tea- bowl. Taking from beneath the false 
bottom of his box a few instruments, and pour- 
ing some quicksilver into his tea-bowl for an 
artificial horizon, he makes an observation of 
some star, notes the condition of barometer and 
thermometer, compares his chronometer with 
his watch, and then goes back to camp to write 
up his journal and then to sleep. 

Years after you might see this same man at 
the office of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
in Caleutta, reading to an English officer his 
journal, explaining his observations and route- 
survey, and narrating his adventures—in one 
instance these included seven years of slavery 
in Tibet. 

You ask who he is, and are amazed to learn 
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that he is only a schoolmaster in a little 
Himalayan village. What is 
his reward for these year-long 
toils, sufferings and dangers, 
this daily risking his life in 
an attempt to add to the 
world’s knowledge? A little 
piece of land, possibly a small 
pension, and while he is able 
to serve as a surveyor—ob- 
livion. 

The name of this school- 
master, who in one of his 
journeys made a route-survey 
of one thousand three hundred 
and nineteen miles, of which 
twelve hundred were through 
country never before explored, 
and took four hundred and 
ninety-seven observations, was not revealed 
until his health broke down and further work 
was impossible. ‘Then at last the ‘‘pundit,’’ 
or teacher, under which title his achievements 
had filled the scientific world with admiration, 
became Nain Singh. 

But neither he nor the other nameless heroes 
of the government survey service have been 
able to follow the Tsanpo through the Hima- 
layas to the Indian plain. For some unknown 
reason the natives are forbidden by their rulers 
to make an attempt to descend the river beyond 
the Tibetan frontier. Soa thick veil hangs over 
a hundred miles or more of its course. 

When this veil shall be lifted there can be 
little doubt that scenes of magnificent beauty 
and grandeur will thrill the onlooking world, 
and give it new and nobler conceptions of the 
sublimity of nature. For there is no other 
instance on earth of a great river dropping 
eight to ten thousand feet in one hundred miles, 
plunging with the mad rush of a mountain 
brook, and hemmed in by ranges whose peaks 
are from thirteen to twenty-two thousand feet 
in height. 

Before it leaves Tibet it makes one fall so 
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impressive that the natives regard it as a sacred 
spot, and have built a monastery near it. The | 
lamas tell the awestruck pilgrim that in the | 
thunderous cataract stands a king-devil, placed | 
there by their spell, and when the river is low 
the faithful can see his figure looming dimly 
through the falling waters. 

The fact that no white man has solved the 
mystery of this part of the Tsanpo’s course is 
not due to any lack of the spirit of adventure, 
or to the natural difficulties presented by the 
region, great though they doubtless are. The 
Indian government has absolutely prohibited 
any attempt to ascend the river, on the entirely 
reasonable ground that it is almost certain that 
the explorer would be killed by the savage 
Mishmis, who are intolerably jealous of the 
presence of a stranger in their country. 





; This would necessitate the sending of a puni- 
tive expedition costly in treasure and life, an evil | 
far greater than the gain of having satisfied what | 
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is, after all, pure curiosity. 
present probability of overcoming this hostility, 
the veil must be lifted by one descending the river 





LORRY 


EDRO had been sent on an errand to the 

Scott ranch, and now he was in no 

hurry about getting back home. No 
doubt he would be punished for his loitering, 
for Old Manuel was not a patient man. But 
better be punished than miss the delights of this 
perfect morning. And besides, was there not 
the excuse that Jacinto had broken his halter 
and run home riderless, leaving Pedro with 
only his own legs to depend upon? 

Pedro’s lariat was coiled in his hand, ready 
for instant use. That was a thing of course, 
for he never left the ranch without it. He 
could shoot with the best of them, but he could 
throw a lariat better than the best. It was his 
boast that his flying noose could snare a gopher 
running for its hole, or strangle a bear. Dame 
Dolores was to have the skin of that bear for a 
rug whenever he should have strangled it. 

Ah, there was the track of some beast now! 
Nobody but a born hunter would have discovered 
it. Pedro stopped to make inspection. It was 
the track of a puma! The boy’s blood tingled 
with pleasant excitement as he made out another 
and another of the great footprints. 

A puma is not the best sort of game a boy 
ean select for his hunting, and this swarthy 
young barbarian, running wild from his baby- 
hood in this remote nook of the world, had 
often been told as much, but he would have 
that puma’s skin. Not to-day, though. To-day, 
unhappily, he must get back to where Old 
Manuel was waiting. 

‘*He was making for Sant’ Anita Cafion,’’ he 
said to himself. ‘‘If his lair is there I must 
find it—another day. And I shall tell Perey 
to stay out of the cafion and fish elsewhere till 
I have made it safer.’’ 

Reluctantly he started on his way again, 
and presently he spied another object. This 
was a boy, hurrying across one of the Santa 
Ynez foot-hills, some distance away. Pedro 
recognized the boy; that was evident from the 
look in his face. It was also evident that the 
recognition was not agreeable. 

‘*Andy!’’ hemuttered. ‘‘Andalone. Where 
goes he? Ah!’’ and his face brightened wick- 
edly. ‘‘He has his rod. He goes fishing in 
Sant’ Anita Cafion. So! It is well Perey is 
not with him for once.’’ 

He went forward again, and more rapidly this 
time. Soon he made another stop, and stood 
pondering doubtfully. The doubt in his mind 
soon settled itself, and he resolutely resumed 
his homeward march. Andy was not to share 
with Percy the friendly warning to keep away 
from the puma’s dangerous haunts. 

‘*T have no time!’’ Pedro declared to him- 
self. ‘‘Old Manuel will be waiting, and I 
have no wish to be punished a second time 
because of that Andy. And the danger is 
not great. Besides, it is no affair of mine. If 
I were not here, what then? It would be the 
same.’’ 

His lips were set, his eyes had a hard glitter 
in them, and the fingers that held the lariat 
clutched it nervously. 

All this was for Andy: for Percy there had 
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been all the quick tenderness of warm friend- 
ship. And yet Andy and Percy were brothers, | 


and until one miserable day, two weeks ago, 
Pedro had been very friendly with both of 
them. They had but lately come to southern 
California, and he guided them in their ex- 
ploring rambles and led them into the most 
delightful adventures. 

On the miserable day spoken of, he ran away 
from his sheep that he might guide them to the 
choicest fishing-pool in all Santa Anita Cafion. 
They did not know of the running away, and 
when they got back Andy innocently boasted 
of the luck to which Pedro had led them. That 


leaving his sheep; but worse came after, when 
Pedro reproached Andy and called him ‘‘tat- 
tler.’’ 

Andy got red, and scornfully called Pedro 
‘‘greaser.’? That was an insult far worse than 
any injury, and since that day Pedro’s hatred 
of Andy had been nothing less than deadly. 

But Perey, when he found what mischief 
had come of their fishing, had tried to save 
Pedro by taking upon himself all the blame of 
the expedition. His pleadings were all in vain, 
but from that day Percy was loved as fiercely 
as Andy was hated. ~ 

Before going far Pedro stopped suddenly with 
another disturbing thought. Where was Percy 
this morning, that Andy should go alone to his 
fishing? The answer cried aloud in Pedro’s 
brain. Perey was quick and Andy was slow. 
Perey had got ready first, and had started in 
advance of his brother. That must be so, for 
the two were never long separated in their 





}a perfect mark for an easy throw. 


| downward on the ground, his head and shoul- 
was bad enough, for Pedro was punished for | 


plateau. It is much to be 
hoped that the man who does this will be one of 
that noble band—an Indian surveyor. 








C. PORD, 
sports. Then Percy was already in the cafion, 
while Andy was on the way there. 

Pedro must see about that, and at once. He 
forgot Old Manuel and the waiting punishment, 
and he forgot his recent opinion that the danger 
from the puma was ‘‘not great.’’ 

He must make sure how things were, but he 
would not waste time going all the way round 
to the mouth of the cafion and then threading 
half its length back again. He would go 
straight to a place he knew at the top of the 
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THE PUMA HAD LEAPED, BUT HE HA 
HIS OWN DESTRUCTION, 


cafion wall, and make his observations. There 
he would overlook the pool that he had taken 
the boys to, that day he ran away from his 
sheep; they had fished nowhere else in the 
stream since that time. He could let himself 
down into the cafion from that point if neces- 
sary. If that were not necessary, he would go 
home and take his punishment, and nobody 
would be the wiser for his secret spying. 

There they were, both of them, far down in 
the bottom of the cafion. At the first look at 
them Pedro found a new grievance against his 
enemy. Andy was catching all the fish, and 
Percy’s creel was quite empty. That was 
wrong, of course, but the next instant even that 
was forgotten, and Pedro felt his fingers tighten 
on his lariat. 

Andy was standing by himself on a rock, 
well out in the pool. Not a tree or a bush | 
was between him and the ready lariat. He was | 
Pedro | 
woke up as if from a nightmare; his tense | 
muscles relaxed and he trembled with a strange | 
weakness. The nightmare had lasted only half 
a minute, but it had been terrible. 

**Come!’’ he whispered, shivering as if a 
north wind had struck him. ‘‘Such opportuni- | 
ties as that are bad, very bad! Oh, if he were 
only a bear or an antelope! And what then? 
The bear or the antelope never did harm to me, 
while he—ah, well!’’ 

He started to run away from his bad oppor- | 
tunity, and then remembered that he had come 
here to warn Perey. He threw himself face 








ders out over the edge of the cliff, prepared to 
cry out his warning to his friend. But he did 
not ery out. He stared breathlessly instead. 
Pedro saw something between the top and | 
the bottom of the cafion wall, something that 
no eyes less keen than his would have seen. | 
It was only a moving shadow among the other 
shadows there, but why should it move while 
all the others were still? It was no shadow, 
but a living thing. What? It was like a 
snake, waving its length noiselessly about in | 
the foliage of a tree that grew on a ledge half- 
way down, but it was no snake. What, then? 
Ah-h-h! Pedro had made it out. The dis- 
covery brought a sharp ery of fear into his 
throat, but the cry was stifled, and he made 
no noise that might startle a listening rabbit. 
For a long minute he peered down, studying 
that tree as intently as if life depended on what | 
he could make out. And life did depend on | 
it; two lives. 
That swaying snake was the restless tail of a 





| behold, he hated him no longer! 
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watching puma. Pedro was too late with his 
warning. The enemy had already discovered 
its prey, and had lost no time in making ready 
for the capture of it. There was the body of 
the cruel beast, stretched at full length on that 
overhanging branch, so motionless that not 
even Pedro’s keen eyes would have detected it 
but for the moving of that long tail. The crea- 
ture could no more keep its tail still than can 
a cat making ready to spring upon a mouse. 

The puma had not been in the least disturbed 
by Pedro’s silent movements. It might have 
been a long time watching there, certainly it 
was in no hurry now. But the four quivering 
legs were gathered under the outstretehed body, 
and with hardly the changing of a muscle the 
leap could be made to the rock below. 

Perey was on the rock, having joined his 
brother there in the hope of better luck. Percy 
was on the rock and in peril of his life! That 
was the thought burning in Pedro’s brain and in 
his heart. Percy, his friend, was the prey that 
merciless brute was watching. 

Pedro was too late to give warning, but not 
too late for rescue. Moving swiftly, but as 
noiseless as the puma itself, he got up and 
made ready for the battle. Not the biggest 
puma in the Santa Ynez 
Mountains should have 
the life of the boy he 
loved without reckoning 
with him. That beast 
should never reach the 
rock where Perey stood ; 
and Dame Dolores should 
have the skin of a puma 
for her floor. 

Pedro was deathly pale, 
his breath came in quick 
gasps, his eyes glowed; 
but not one of his tingling 
nerves quivered, and 
the hand that held the 
lariat was as steady as if 
aiming a throw at an 
antelope. As he made 
his preparations a great 
exultation thrilled him. 
He knew he should save 
the life of his friend. 

Another boy would have 
cried his warning from 
the top of the cliff. This 
boy was a hunter, and too 
wise for that. He knew 
the watching puma would 
become a pursuer the 
instant flight began, and 
then he himself would be 
helpless for rescue. Only 
a killing could settle this, 
and Pedro had made up 
his mind clearly as to the 
victim of the killing. Quickly he bound the 
lariat about and about the trunk of a near-by 
tree, securing it so that the tree should be up- 
rooted before the rope could come loose. The 
free rope, with the noose at the end of it, was 
long enough to reach half-way to the bottom 
of the cafion, and that was as near the bottom 
as the puma was to get. Strongenough? Oh, 
yes; no fear but the rope was strong enough. 

Making a careful coil as he went, Pedro 
returned to the cliff to see how matters were. 
Everything was as it had been. The puma 
had not moved. He could not be caught while 
he lay so, but when he was about to leap, then — 

There was a movement down below. Percy 
had tired of the rock and jumped to the bank 
of the stream. 

That disturbed the calculations of the puma, 
which rose on the branch, uttering a short snarl 
of irritation. Perey heard this, and looking 
up, saw the ugly head with its opened jaws 
and gleaming eyes. 

‘“*Andy! Jump, Andy! Here, behind this 
rock! A puma, Andy! Jump!’’ 

Perey himself leaped behind a projecting 
rock. For the present he was safe there, for 
the puma still had one victim within easy 
reach. Andy did not follow at Percy’s call. 
With his rod held aloft, and in the very attitude 
of springing, he stood still and looked with 
dreadful fascination straight into the wicked 
eyes above him, panic-stricken and deprived of 
all power to move. 

A roar of cruel triumph began in the tree, a 
ery of terror rose from the rock on the bank— 
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|a shriek of despair sounded from the rock in 


the pool. 

Then, louder than all of these, another sound 
came to the boys in the bottom of the cafion. 
It was a wild, eager, victorious shout from the 
top of the cliff. 

The puma had leaped, but he had leaped to 
his own destruction. Before he was fairly 
clear of the branch a swift, light, deadly thing 
had flown down from above to meet him, and 
his roar had died in his throat, half-uttered. 

And now Pedro was leaning against the tree 
up above, weak, pale, trembling, empty-handed, 
watching the strained and quivering rope of his 
lariat. Andy was safe, and there would be a 
puma skin for Dame Dolores’ floor. 

Even in this first minute, Pedro was vaguely 
wondering why it is so easy to forgive an enemy 
when once you have done him a favor. He had 
saved the life of the boy he hated, and now, 
As for Andy, 
he never called Pedro a greaser again. 
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MERCHANT MARINE INDUSTRY FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
“ He Johnny, are the germs of lockjaw,’’ 
is what every man who buys a toy pistol 
for his son on the Fourth ought to realize that 
he is saying when he passes the deadly weapon 
to him. 





ene years ago, June 19, 1846, was 
played the first recorded match game of 
baseball. What a pity it had not taken place 
two days earlier, on the anniversary of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill! Then it might have 
symbolized the fact that, although the fathers 
got put out at first, they kept on and batted out 
a victory. pay 
he ‘‘song of the shirt’’ as a manufacturing 
fact is brief, according to the Philadelphia 
Press, which gives the experience of a factory 
inspector. ‘The foreman of the factory started 
a piece of cloth on the rounds, and it came out 
ready for the customer’s back in six and a half 
minutes. Seven employés had contributed to 
the result. pole 
eciprocity bet ween wheat-consuming and rice- 
eating countries has not yet reached that 
stage for which believers in reciprocal trade hope. 
The wheat-consuming countries pay seventy- 
three million dollars a year for the rice which 
they import, whereas the rice-consuming coun- 
tries import only seven and a half million 
dollars’ worth of wheat flour. But the Chinese 
have tasted American flour, and are buying it 
im larger quantities every year. 
Hew do not always wear uniforms and 
brass buttons. The driver of an ash-cart 
in New York saw an automobile come rapidly 
down the street. The chauffeur was paying 
no heed to what was ahead. Just then a 
seven-year-old boy rushed across the street. 
The ashman turned his cart directly in front of 
the automobile and brought it to a standstill 
just in time to save the child’s life. He doubt- 
less had a little boy of his own. 


uinine is needed by the natives of India as 
Q much as postage-stamps, in the opinion of 
the paternal government of that country, for it 
sells the drug at the post-offices throughout the 
Indian empire. When a man has a chill he 
goes to the stamp window and asks for a 
quarter’s worth of five-cent pills or five-grain 
stamps or five-stamp pills or five-pill stam— 
well, anyway, the postmaster finds out in some 
way what he wants, and sells it to him. 

stimates of the drink bills of the two great 

English-speaking nations show that the 
annual expenditure of the American people for 
liquor is nearly a billion and a half dollars, 
approximating eighteen dollars a head, and that 
fhe United Kingdom spends more than nine 
hundred millions, a yearly average of about 
twenty-two dollars for each inhabitant. The 
preéminence of Great Britain is one upon 
which it does not pride itself, and no American 
will envy its superiority. 
M*: Nancy Rose, who died the other day at 

the age of eighty, deserves at least a humble 

place in the list of heroines. Her husband had 
been the keeper of the light at Stony Point, on 
the Hudson. In 1856 he died, and she succeeded 
to his duties, and performed them faithfully until 
within a few days of her death. ‘Two years ago, 
when she was seventy-eight years old, the bell- 
tower was moved an eighth of a mile away from 
the lighthouse, and since then Mrs. Rose walked 
that distance and back every three hours in 
bad weather, in order to wind the machinery 
that rings the bell. 


armers in Bahia, Brazil, seem to be a long 
way behind the times. The state is the 
second in population in the republic, and its 
people are devoted to agriculture. Yet, accord- 
ing to the United States consul stationed in its 
capital, cultivators, planters and harrows are 
anknown, and there are few plows. The farms 
are worked with a hoe, a spade and a machete, 
with now and then a pick. Until the people 
down there wake up they will not send much 
to Europe in competition with the products of 
the farms on this side of the equator. They 
are not yet able to raise even hay enough for 
the support of their own cattle. 
6 poe governments are rapidly deciding 
that it is unwise to harbor enemies of 
organized government. A little more than a 
year ago the American Congress passed a law 
excluding anarchists, and it has been declared 
constitutional. The British House of Commons 
has recently passed an alien immigration bill, 
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which, if the House of Lords approves it, will 
make it possible to exclude not only alien anarch- 
ists, but undesirable aliens of any other kind. 
One branch of the Swiss legislature has approved 
a bill making the advocacy of anarchy a penal 
offense. Laws already in existence in France, 
Germany, Russia, Italy and other European 
countries forbid the teaching of anarchistic 
doctrines. Bey 
nts and teachers in France have voted on 
the question of changing the time of the 
summer vacation in high schools. At present 
the vacation covers the months of August and 
September. It was proposed, in order to avoid 
two hot weeks of summer, to make the vacation 
begin on July 15th and end September 15th. 
The vote of the parents was thirty-six thousand 
in favor of the change and twenty-six thou- 
sand against it. The teachers, on the other 
hand, voted against the change, the figures 
being twenty-five hundred in favor and fifty- 
three hundred opposed. The voice of the 
teachers has prevailed, and the vacation is 
unchanged. The pupils, doubtless, would have 
voted in favor of an all-summer vacation had 
the opportunity been given them. 


* © 


TOO LOUD. 


Too oft the clamor and the strife 
Of living quench the notes of life. 
M. A. De W. Howe. 
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THE SHIPPING INQUIRY. 


ow to restore the American merchant 
H marine to its old position is the subject 

of an inquiry which a Congressional 
commission is now making in the various cities 
of the country. 

The commission has been appointed in con- 
formity to what is an almost universal opinion, 
that American producers ought not to be depend- 
ent on foreigners in their carrying trade, but 
that it should be possible for Americans to 
carry the products of American. farms and 
factories to any point in the world, and deliver 
them to the consumers there. This cannot be 
done unless Americans own the ships. 

Besides keeping control of the distribution of 
American products in American hands, it is 
urged that American ownership of ships would 
keep in this country many million dollars that 
are now paid every year to foreign owners of 
freight steamships; and that the establishment 
of branch houses in foreign countries for the 
sale of American goods would follow, and that 
trade would grow. In case of war abroad the 
United States trade would not suffer through 
the drafting of ships for transport service as it 
suffered during the Boer War, and in the event 
of a war between the United States and another 
country we should have a large fleet of ships 
ready for immediate service in aid of the army 
and navy. 

The commission has been told by shipping 
experts that if the law were changed so that 
foreign-built ships might fly the United States 
flag the merchant marine would grow rapidly. 
Other experts have urged that an export bounty 
be paid on goods sent abroad in American 
ships. Discriminating duties in favor of goods 
brought hither in American vessels is another 
measure suggested to accomplish the desired 
purpose. The proposition to grant subsidies to 
American-built ships, on the ground that they 
are so costly that they cannot be sailed profitably 
without subsidy, is also a favorite measure. 

It is the business of the commission to decide 
which of the various remedies suggested is the 
best, and to recommend that to Congress, 
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AN AWKWARD SITUATION. 


oman Catholic sovereigns of Europe do 

not visit the Kings of Italy. Their 

governments necessarily are in diplomatic 
relations with Italy. But so long as the Pope 
regards himself .as the rightful sovereign of 
Rome and the King of Italy as a usurper, so 
long the social recognition of that usurper will, 
not unnaturally, be deemed an affront to the 
head of the church. 

A singular complication has arisen in conse- 
quence of the visit recently made to Rome by 
President Loubet of France. If the president 
had planned to call on the Pope first, and 
thereby recognize his prior sovereignty in Rome, 
there would have been no trouble with the 
church ; but serious complications would have 
arisen in the domestic politics of France and 
in the relations of the republic with Italy. As 
Monsieur Loubet arranged to call on the king, 
and not on the Pope at all, the Pope sent a 
letter to all the Catholic powers protesting 
against the visit. As a result France has 
recalled its ambassador to the Vatican, and 
the Catholic King of Spain has abandoned his 
contemplated visit to Paris. 

It is this disputed sovereignty in Rome that 
has prevented the Emperor of Austria from 
visiting the King of Italy in his capital, and 
that induced the King of Portugal to keep 
away from Rome when he was making neigh- 
borly calls on his brother sovereigns a few 
months ago. 

King Edward of Great Britain visited both 
king and Pope when he was in Rome, but he 
is a Protestant sovereign, and cannot be 





expected to take sides in the controversy. The 
action of Monsieur Loubet in recognizing the 
sovereignty of the King of Italy in Rome has 
added to the difficulties with which the church 
finds itself involved in France. 


INNOVATION. 


New thoughts, new forms, like birds, 
Are the most noisy when they first appear. 
Sylvester Judd. 


* ¢ 


A GOOD TRAVELLER. 


“che is the best traveller in the party,’’ 
said a chaperon of long experience, 
speaking of a young girl who at the end 

of a week of discomfort in Palestine was still 

cheerful and enthusiastic. 

“‘What makes a good traveller?’’ asked her 
friend. 

‘* Having two eyes of different kinds,’’ 
replied the chaperon. ‘‘One eye must be blind 
to discomforts near at hand and have a clear 
vision for beauties at a distance. The other 
eye must be blind to dangers or difficulties in 
the distance, and see everything of interest and 
charm in the immediate foreground.’’ 

Of life and of journeys it may be truly said 
that blindness to discomforts and delight in 
beauties make together a safe-conduct into the 
most inaccessible and fascinating of regions. 
The Holy Land, for example, abounds in 
inconveniences for travellers—especially those 
of the feminine sex. Dirty and ill-kept inns, 
bad roads, extortionate guides, unsafe water- 
supply, food as unappetizing as it is mysterious, 
and last and worst, the pest of insects and 
vermin conspire to rob the journey of many 
pleasures. But the good traveller has a magic 
power to procure the best that is to be had, 
even from ignorant and reluctant hands, and 
also a sort of absorption —an elevation —at 
sight of 

Those holy fields 
Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet 
Which nineteen hundred years ago were nail’d 
For our advantage on the bitter cross. 

Such a mood not only ignores inconvenience, 
but actually does not feel it. Happy the woman 
traveller who can command it! This little 
planet is ready to yield her its wonderful 


secrets. 
* ¢ 


STREETS OF THE SEA. 


he completion of the new Panama Canal 
T will have some marked effects upon the 

great lanes of ocean travel. Vessels have, 
to be sure, for years gone into Panama and 
Colon for the transhipment of their freight 
across the isthmus by rail. The effect of the 
opening of the new canal may be likened to 
that of the substitution of a strong bridge at a 
convenient place for crossing a river for a more 
or less uncertain ford. Such a bridge attracts 
wagon roads. The canal will draw toward it 
the commercial highways of the hemisphere. 

Vessels which are operated by steam can 
pursue an almost unvarying line. Their man- 
agers accordingly prescribe courses between 
various ports, known as lanes, over which 
practically all the shipping moves. In case 
of a breakdown the vessel is much sooner 
‘*‘picked up’’ on a lane than in less frequented 
parts of the sea. Moreover, rocks, derelicts 
and other obstructions may be more carefully 
charted and watched on the highly travelled 
courses. 

There is usually an east and west lane a few 
miles apart to lessen the danger of collision. Out 
of Duluth, on the Great Lakes, there is a four- 
track lane, two for passenger steamers and two 
for freighters. 

Although the oceans of the world have no 
visible streets or crossings or sign-posts, in the 
eye of the navigator they are thus very distinctly 
marked. No railroad-train makes so direct a 
line between points as the steamship. No loco- 
motive engineer knows more exactly where he 
is at all times than the sea-captain. 

Sailing vessels, responsive to winds, tides and 
currents, go about more at random. Yet there 
are enormous areas of the sea where no sail or 
smoke-stack is ever seen. Even on the steam- 
ship lanes of the Pacifie one seldom spies a 
vessel in a trip across that ocean. Nearing the 
Suez, however, from either approach, and it 
will be the same with the Isthmian Canal, 
it seems as if the ships of the world were out 
on parade, so plentiful do they suddenly become. 
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“TIME TO BE OLD.” 


© more noteworthy incident marked the 
N Methodist General Conference, recently 

held, than the request of Stephen M. 
Merrill, senior bishop of the church, for per- 
mission to withdraw from active duty. He 
had reached the seventy-ninth year of his age 
and the fifty-ninth year of his ministry, and 
since the General Conference meets but once in 
four years, he felt that his brethren should 
improve the opportunity to replace him with a 
younger and stronger man. 

Following the acceptance of Bishop Merrill’s 
resignation, the conference retired five other 
bishops, all of whom had passed the age of 
seventy. Noone intimated that a man is neces- 
sarily old at seventy; but these leaders were or 
seemed likely soon to become ‘‘ineffective,’’ and 














it was felt that few men would have the 
wisdom to perceive and the courage to declare 
their own limitations, as Bishop Merrill did. 

Yet, as he told his brethren, ‘‘ The superan- 
nuated relation is an honorable one. I cannot 
see why any one entitled to enter it should 
hesitate at the threshold, or dread the relation 
or the name of it. It is simply the recognition 
of the facts in one’s life which have brought 
him up to it.’’ 

Nor need the superannuated relation be one 
of idleness. Indeed, a good part of Bishop 
Merrill’s impressive valedictory was devoted to 
pointing out the ways in which a ‘‘non-effect- 
ive’ bishop might be useful to his ‘ ‘effective’’ 
associates and to the church. 

It is a bitter experience to be crowded out of 
the place one has honored and away from the 
tasks one has loved; but neither is it a pleasant 
thing to have to apply the pressure, as in a 
case of this kind the General Conference would 
otherwise have to do. The wise and gracious 
and easy way, when the years have sapped 
one’s powers of initiative and endurance, is to 
own that it is ‘‘time to be old, to take in sail,’’ 
and to say, in Bishop Merrill’s words, ‘‘God’s 
blessing has been upon portions of my work, 
and I humbly trust that His mercy covers it 


all.’’ 
¢ ¢ 


AN EXPERIMENTAL FOURTH. 


any a cry has been raised against the 
traditional celebration of the Fourth of 
July —always, it may be noted, by 
adults, and usually by adults who are on the 
shady side of fifty. But it has remained for 
Chicago to make its cry something more than 
a protest. The agitation against the sale of 
toy pistols has been most active in Chicago. A 
Chicago newspaper first gathered statistics about 
accidents due to the use of firearms and fire- 
works on the Fourth. The agitation has been 
continued for some years, and at last public 
sentiment has secured legislation against the 
sale of toy pistols. 

But it is good to see that there are people in 
Chicago who were once boys, and who know 
how boys feel on the Fourth of July. Some 
of them belong to a civic association which 
helped to kill the toy pistol, and in compensa- 
tion they have planned a celebration which 
they think will be attractive to the boys and 
not unendurable to the parents. 

The idea is to confine the noise—the crackers, 
torpedoes and other fireworks—to fixed spaces, 
notably the parks; and in order to induce 
the boisterous to go there, firecrackers will be 
furnished free. This is a radical departure 
from all previous American practice, and 
whether firecrackers which are given away by 
public committees on the great day will make 
as loud a noise and emit as sweet an odor as 
those which we bought with our junk money 
when we were boys is open to question. Still, 
the experiment is worth watching. 

We only hope that the Chicago reformers 
will draw the line against an official ‘‘toucher- 
off.’ That, we feel sure, could not be tolerated. 
Young America may condescend to allow munic- 
ipalities to give him his fireworks, and may 
consent to take them to the parks for use; but 
if he has a spark of the spirit of James Otis and 
Patrick Henry and Samuel Adams, he will use 
that spark in ‘‘touchin’ ’em off’’ himself. 


* ¢ ¢ 


he British government has recently issued an 
official Blue Book, which contains the latest 
census of India—that of 1901. The trials of Amer- 
ican census enumerators in the Philippines were 
slight compared with the experiences of the 
British enumerators in India. In one province, a 
community of ascetics vowed to perpetual silence 
made a difficult problem. The tribe of Bhils, 
whose members have long claimed exemption 
from intrusion, were brought to terms by the 
argument that persistent refusal would cut them 
oft from the receipt of food in a famine year. The 
implacable Jarawas made a murderous attack 
upon the enumerators, during which one of the 
assailants was killed. Almost three millions of 
the people of India are Christians, and of these 
the native Christians number more than two and 
a half millions. The growth of Christianity is far 
more rapid than that of the population. 
ermany has a Sunday opening question which 
has recently been settled by agreement 
between the parties concerned. It seems that 
the people from the country are in the habit of 
going to town on Sunday to attend church, and 
then to do their shopping for the week. The 
clerks objected to working all day, so it has been 
arranged that from Whitsuntide to October 1st 
the stores shall be open from eleven to one o'clock, 
and from October 1st to Whitsuntide from eleven 
to three o'clock, and that the grocery and provision 
stores may be open from eight to nine o'clock in 
the morning as well. In Spain, on the other hand, 
Sunday has recently been made a day of rest, on 
which only necessary work may be done. The 
new Spanish law also forbids the employment on 
that day of women and of other persons under 
eighteen years old. 


issouri will have better roads in a few years if 

the campaign of education now in progress is 
continued. A farmer discovered that if he dragged 
the clay road in front of his house with a light 
timber drag after each rain he could keep it in 
good condition, when otherwise it would be full of 
hard, dangerous ruts when the sun had dried out 


.the moisture. His neighbors followed his example 


after they saw the effect of his work. The secre- 
tary of the state board of agriculture heard of 
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him, and induced him to go about the state 
telling the other farmers how to improve their 
roads without waiting for any change in the 
law or asking for big appropriations from the 
legislature. ra 
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COW AND COWARD. 


“ oward—one who is afraid of a cow!” shouted 

Cc a derisive small brother across a stone wall, 
moved to a sudden fury of definition unauthorized 
by Webster or Worcester. His sister, a few years 
older than he, was clambering wildly over the 
wall, panic-struck by the apparition of a mild and 
mooing procession lumbering barnward from 
round a corner of the lane. 

Why are women, not country-bred, instinctively 
afraid of cows? What is there terrible in a cow, 
except that it is big? But then, what is there 
terrible in a mouse, except that itis small? Both 
forms of fear are puzzling; both are amusing to 
the onlooker, but real and painful to the sufferer. 
Both are a matter of the nerves; and both, fortu- 
nately, are disappearing as an athletic outdoor 
life gives health and nerves and courage to 
women. 

Most women still dislike mice; but a mouse 
among an assembly of women no longer creates 
an uproar, and even she who shudders and skips 
to safety on a sofa neither shrieks nor collapses in 
a faint upon her perch, as our foremothers were 
not ashamed to do. : 

There is a like improvement in the relation of 
women to cows. Most women yet prefer cows at 
a distance; but they are learning fast to endure, 
to confront, to defy, to “shoo,” yes, even at need to 
milk the monster before which they were wont to 
flee in terror with outcries of dismay, or to appeal 
abjectly for help to the nearest freckle-faced boy 
of but a fraction their age and inches. 

The tramping girl, the camping girl, the camera 
girl, the golfing girl, the botanizing girl all find it 
alike inconvenient and humiliating to pamper their 
fear of cows if fear they have. 
thing to conquer. Moreover, one who has con- 
quered it declares there are few prouder moments 
in the life of woman than that in which she first 
successfully “shoos” a cow. Parasol, stick, or 
even stalk of mullein or waving fern-frond in hand, 
—anything to give the sense of being armed,—she 
bracés her soul for martyrdom and keeps the 
middle of the path, heroically indicating to the 
approaching cattle that it is for them, nevermore 
for her, to take to the ditch when space is insuf- 
ficient. 

There is a breathless, an awful instant—then a 
great hoof splays spattering into the mud, the dun 
bulk of the leader lumbers clumsily aside with 
cow-bell clashing, the others, turning large eyes 
inquiringly upon her as they pass, follow suit, and 
victory is hers! 

Henceforth the twilight hour, loveliest of all in 
country byways, has lost its terrors. Her cowardice 
overcome, she can even welcome as an added 
charm in the tranquil scene the unperturbing 
presence of the picturesque, placid, slow, sweet- 
breathing cow. 
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THE EDGE OF THE CHAIR. 


mong the most welcome guests in a certain 
household is a woman who, although neither 
young nor beautiful, possesses a charm that few 
can resist. One day a daughter of the family 
asked her the secret of it. 

“How do you contrive to bewitch everybody 
you meet? Mrs. Ransom has just been telling 
me how ‘perfectly delightful’ you are—and Mrs. 
Ransom does not by any means find everybody 
delightful! Yesterday, when Mrs. Daly found that 
you were out, I thought she was going to refuse to 
see the rest of us at all. That’s the way it always 
is from the day you come until the day you—come 
again. Tell me the secret.” 

“T think I can,” was the prompt reply. “An 
old aunt taught it to me, and it is very simple: Sit 
upon the edge of your chair.” 

“Sit—l beg your pardon?” 

“Yes, you heard correctly. Sit upon the edge of 
your chair.” Then she explained. 

When she was a girl she was shy and disliked 
meeting people, and at home was considered 
hopeless socially. One winter she visited an old 
aunt who was famous for her fine manners. The 
first time she was called down to meet one of her 
aunt’s friends she slipped into a big chair and 
sat silent to the end of the call. After the visitor 
had gone her aunt turned to her. 

“My dear,” she said, “I hope you did not feel 
so bored as you looked.” 

Greatly embarrassed, she tried to explain that 
she was not bored at all, but being so much 
younger, felt that it was not her place to speak. 

“That is all very well, my dear,” her aunt 
replied, “but you must remember that the first 
courtesy to a guest is to appear interested, and 
iobody ean appear interested who is lolling in an 
easy chair. Not very much is expected of a young 
sirl, but it is expected that she shall pay the 
cuests of the house the compliment of an attitude 
of attention. The next time.any one comes in, 
iy dear, I hope you will select a straight chair.” 

‘So I did,” she said, smiling over the reminis- 
cence. “IT selected the straightest chair in the 
room and sat upon the edge of it, almost leaning 
forward in my effort to appear interested. I am 
Sure there was a twinkle in my aunt’s eyes when 
she looked at me, but after the caller left she 
told me that I ‘appeared very well.’ Before the 
winter was over, thanks to my aunt’s training, my 
shyness disappeared; but I’ve never forgotten 
er advice: Sit up straight and look interested.” 
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GOOD DAY! 


‘The weather often calls on the courage of the 
{ philosopher, and he is but a weak-hearted 
one who cannot find some charms even in its 
‘vast winning moods. Perhaps prolonged drought 
‘s the most trying test of the “Mark Tapley” 
Spirit. When one’s favorite roses, strawberries 
and laborious lawns are burned day after day 
by @ relentless sun, it is hard to be patient with 
‘he cloudless sky. Still worse is it when the fields 


It has become a ir 
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of grass and wheat and corn are threatened with 
total destruction. 

The means of life are as dear as life itself. But 
fortunately in our climate the severest drought is 
tolerably sure to end before hopeless damage is 
done. Then follow the long days of rain, in which 
both man and field may revel in the refreshing 
moisture. 

Hot and cold, wet and dry, fair and foul have 
their own charms for one who loves nature. One 
does not need a highly imaginative spirit to do 
that. A truly religious man is sure to be a grate- 
ful one, and gratitude has the secret of finding 
every day a good day. 

An American lady was walking along a muddy 
Irish road in a drenching rain, with some discom- 
fort, in spite of overshoes, rain coat and umbrella, 
She met an old man without the least protection 
from the downpour, the water dripping from his 
hat and beard, and evidently soaking him to the 
skin. 

“Good morning, Patrick!” she said. 
bad weather, isn’t it?” 

“Good luck to ye, miss! 
God!” 


“This is 


A fine, saft day, t’ank 
® © 
ASTRONOMY AND MUSIC. 


n the new letters of Carlyle there is one which 

gives an amusing description of the attendance 
of the gruff and glum great Scotchman at the 
opera when Jenny Lind sang. His wife was 
enraptured, like everybody else; but he himself 
experienced only a contemptuous amazement at 
the fuss people were making about it all. Besides, 
he was sure he had heard other voices which 
were sweeter than the “Swedish Nightingale’s,” 
although no fuss at all was made about them. 


He could not, with his nervous and dyspeptic 
temperament, be expected to. enjoy the opera as 
another famous man once did a concert, by way of 
a pleasing musical accompaniment to his own 
thoughts. This was Sir Charles Lyell, whose 
sprightly com ion on that occasion, the late 
iss Frances Cobbe, reported the experience to a 


end. 

“Sir Charles sat beside me yesterday at a great 
musical party, and I asked him, ‘Did he like 
music?’ He said, ‘Yes!’ for it allowed him to go 
on with his own thoughts. And so he oe 
did while they were singing Mendelssohn an 
Handel. At every interval he turned to me: 

“*Agassiz has made a discovery; I can’t sleep 
for thinking of it. He finds traces of the glaciers 
in tropical America.’ 

‘Here intervened a sacred song. 

“*Well, as I was saying, you know two hundred 
and thirty thousand years ago the eccentricity of 
the earth’s orbit was at one of its maximum 

riods; and we were eleven million miles farther 

rom the sun in winter, and the cold of those 
winters must have been intense; because heat 
varies, not according to direct ratio, but the 
squares of the distances.’ 

“*Well,’ said I, ‘but then the summers were as 
much hotter?’ (Sacred song.) 

“*No, the summers weren’t! 
have conquered the cold.’ 

“Then you think that the astronomical two 
hundred and thirty thousand years corresponded 
with the glacial period? Is that time enough for 
all the strata since?’ (Handel.) 

“*T don’t know. Perhaps we must go back to 
the still greater period of the eccentricity of the 
orbit three million years ago. Then we were 
fourteen millions of miles out of the circular path.’ 
( Mendelssohn.) 

“*Good-by, dear Sir Charles. 


They could not 


I must be off.’” 
& & 
REBUILDING SEOUL. 


owhere in the Orient have greater changes 

been wrought in the last few years, says the 
author of “Korea,” than in Seoul, the capital of 
the hermit kingdom. There Americans and Euro- 
peans as well as natives, under the general direc- 
tion of Mr. McLeavy Brown, the Englishman who 
has charge of the foreign customs, have been 
busily engaged in the work of reconstruction. 


The new Seoul is now scarcely seven years old. 
Old Seoul, with its festering alleys, its winter 
accumulations of every species of filth, its plaster- 
ing mud and penetrating foulness, has almost 
tote 7 vanished from within the walls of the city. 

In its place are magnificent new streets, spacious, 
clean, admirably made and well-drained. The 
narrow, dirty lanes have been widened. Gutters 
have been covered and road ways broadened, until, 
with its trains, trolley-cars and electric lights, its 
miles of telegraph-lines, its Railway Station Hotel, 
its brick houses and glass windows, Seoul is 
within measurable distance of becoming the most 
interesting and cleanest city in the East. 

It is still not one whit Europeanized, however, 
for the picturesqueness of the purely~ Korean 
principles and standards of architecture has been 
maintained, and is to be observed in all future 
improvements. 
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TOO LONG. 


Hs of departments, used to long and tedious 
complaints, are undoubtedly glad when a 
malcontent will confine himself to the facts of his 
ease. The Chicago News tells of such a man who 
was an assistant surgeon in the navy during the 
Civil War. 

He was six feet four inches tall, and was servin 
on board the Penobscot, which was only five fee 
eight inches between decks. His bunk was hardly 
six feet long, so that he was uncomfortable even 
when lying down. In bad weather, on the block- 
ade, when the spray was breaking over the ship, 
he was deprived even of the comfort of uncoiling 
on deck. 

He considered the matter thoroughly, and re- 
membered that long letters to departments were 
not always read or considered. he wrote as 
follows: 

“Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy. 

“Sir: Length of surgeon, six feet four. Height 
of ward-room, five feet eight. 


gy 

“FE. C. Ver Mulen, Assistant Surgeon.” 
The department promptly detached him “until 

such time as a more suitable ship could be found 

for his assignment.” 


& © 
SINGLE NOTHINGNESS. 


number of 


examination. 


He was qpestioning 
have lived in Philadelphia a number of years. 
How long?” 

“Just twenty-five years.” 

‘Where did you live before that time?” asked 
the lawyer, hoping to prove an — point. 

—* live,” replied the tness. “I was 
single.’ 





Philadelphia lawyers, says the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, were exchanging | 
stories of their experiences with witnesses under | 
One of the party told the following: | 
a witness, and said, “You | 
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= The Rational Vehicles of Health and Pleasure = 


Bicycles 


Equipped with 


| =“T'wo-Speed Gear | 


4 and 


| Coaster Brake 


The return of bicycling finds our American 
roads greatly improved and the bicycle itself per- 
fected in design and construction and equipped 
with new and marvelous devices. . 
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To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- 
logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send 3 
stamp for any one of them, 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
Hartford, Conn. 
“Columbia” “Cleveland” 
“Tribune” ‘**Crawford”’ 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Chicago, Ill, 
“Rambler’’ *Monarch’’ 
“Crescent” ‘‘imperial’’ 
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Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or man) without per- 
manent injury. Perfectly safe 
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to carry without danger of leakage. Fires and 

recharges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 

any liquid. No cartridges required. Over 10 shots in 
one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 


| Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 
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is face was built on the Gothic plan, 
And grim was the glare of the tithing-man. 

He lived in the old pod-auger days, 
When the garb was bombazine and baize ; 
When the candle-mold and loom and swifts 
Were the handiest things for wedding gifts ; 
In the days when people could not shirk 
On mute machines the hardest work, 
But buckled down the long week through 
To what their hands could find to do, 
With grit and grace and elbow-grease, 
Till Saturday night brought blest release. 
Then off to chureh on Sunday they 
Obedientiy pursued their way. 
At forenoon session and afternoon 
Heard the Scripture and droned a tune, 
Then sat them down with upeocked head 
To listen to what the parson said. 
And then was the time when they risked the ban 
Of the solemn and taciturn tithing-man. 


Oh, the tithing-man, the tithing-man! 

Up at the front he’d sit and scan 

The rugged faces for row on row 

Like sunflowers turned to Phoebus’ glow. 

But Morpheus daily by Duty balked 

Now sought his chance while the parson talked. 
He poked his fingers in listening ears, 

He stroked down eyelids and calmed the fears 
Till head drooped here and head drooped there 
Under the parson’s somber glare. 

Most of them merely quaffed a sip 

Of the draft that Morpheus held to lip, 

Then yanked their chins and snapped their eyes 
And stared around with grave surprise. 

But others dipped and dipped and dipped, 
Ratching their heads. And then they slipped 
Over the border and under the ban 

Of that vigilant tyrant, the tithing-man. 


Oh, the tithing-man, the tithing-man! 

Foe to slumber! Observe his plan: 

Yon is a plump and worthy dame 

Who is tired by distaff and quilting-frame. 

The wearies and worries of six days past 

Have chased her, and caught her in church at last. 
Her lips are open, and wafting through 

Is the soothing whisper of “Ook-apf-fo-0-o0!” 
The smile on her face is rapt and blest, 

And pity it is she may not rest! 

But the tithing-man of callous soul 

Poises deftly his lengthy pole, 

And the end with its tickly rabbit’s foot 

Under her nose is softly put, 

And lo! from the blest Lethean shore 

She is back to her cares and toils once more. 

But to him who sits on the other side 

No fluffy touch is thus applied. 

His toil-gnarled hands on his lap are crossed, 
Mem’ries of back bent work are lost, 

And all at once his head tips back 

And his nose like a bugle yelps, ‘‘Aow-rak-k-k!” 
That sound has shocked the mentor’s soul. 
There’s a hard, round knob on that lengthy pole, 
And the luckless head receives a “tunk” 

That brings it down from the clouds, ker-chunk! 
And eyes that were closed on the things of earth, 
Beholding in dreams fair food for mirth, 
Unclose alarmed in this solemn place 

To blink appeal at the frosty face— 

That face severe in its Gothic plan, 

The face of the glowering tithing-man. 
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A WOMAN BISHOP. 


OA NE of the most valuable men in 
AXA i the Methodist Episcopal Church 
during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century was Bishop Hed- 
ding. How he received the call 
to his life-work is told in the 
‘*Life of Doctor Bushnell.’’ 

At the close of the eighteenth 
century Doctor Bushnell’s grand- 
=SS—= purents upon his father’s side 
moved to Starksboro, Vermont. The settlement 
was a new one and contained no meeting-house, 
but as soon as a log house could be made 
ready the grandmother began Sunday worship 
there. She had brought with her from her old 
home a number of Methodist books, and from 
among their neighbors she selected a young 
man to read a sermon each Sabbath. The 
young man was not only not a Christian, but 
was inclined to be skeptical if not irreligious. 
She chose him because she knew that he would 
make a good reader. He made not only a good 
reader, but a continually better reader, and her 
prayers, Doctor Bushnell said, “‘ began to find 
large expectation in him.’’ 

One Sunday she selected a sermon that she 
hoped the young man might read to himself— 
a hope which the event fulfilled. After the 
service she called him apart. 

“Do you know,” she asked, ‘‘that you have 
God’s call upon you to be a Methodist 
preacher ?”’ 

‘*But I am not even a Christian!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘How can I be a preacher ?’’ 

‘*No matter,’’ she replied. ‘‘I think I speak 
by direction. On the way home go aside into 
some quiet place, where you will not be inter- 
rupted, and there let the matter be settled before 
God and as He will help you.’’ 

The young man obeyed her, and reached home 
with the double call upon him to discipleship 
and to the ministry. 

“So began the work of Bishop Hedding,’’ 
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said Doctor Bushnell, ‘‘led into his work and 
office by the prayer of a woman-bishop guide.’’ 

lt was this grandmother, seen but twice for 
a few days each time, who was a constant 
influence in Doctor Bushnell’s life to the very 
end. She was a tiny creature, less than five 
feet tall, the mother of twelve children, carrying 
always the burden of the endless labor of a 
pioneer family. Of the twelve children, not 
one was known to ‘‘falter in character or suffer 
any least stain of dishonor.’? The influence 
of their sturdy, upright lives, and of the little 
church of her prayer, which still lives to bear 
witness of her, has been blessing the world 
for a hundred years. 

The order of the ‘‘ woman bishops’’ has never 
died. In obscure places all over the land 
to-day they are building their courage, their 
faith, their earnestness into the life of their 
country, blessing thousands and tens of thou- 
sands who will never know their names. 
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COULD NOT SMOKE THEM OUT. 


n American naval officer who was a student 
A at the Naval Academy with Commodore 
Matsmulla of the Japanese navy, recently 
wounded on the bridge of his ship, describes an 
experience during their student days, when the 
young Japanese got the best of a hazing party. 
The New York Sun prints the story: 


A pluckier fellow than Matsmulla, a more level- 
headed chap I never met. He was graduated in 
1873. Part of the time his friend, Sartaro Ise, was 
in the academy with him. 

At the academy “Mats,” as he was called, was 
very popular, and he was a midshipman when 
hazing was at its worst. The Japs had never 
— the word haze, and had no conception of its 
meaning. 

One hight, hearing a good deal of noise in their 
room, I went over, and when I opened the door 
all I could see was a dense smoke out of which 
came several arms. I was jerked into the room 
and the door closed. The Japs were being treated 
to a smoker. The windows were all closed, and 
ore - keyhole and crack under the door were 
stuffed. 

On the narrow mantelpiece stood the future 
Japanese hero, Matsmulla, looking like one of his 
old-fashioned idols, but as smiling as a basket of 
chips. He was ordered by the hazers to sing a 
—> Greek. Of the language he knew but two 
words, Alpha and Omega, and these he worked on 
so cleverly and with such good nature that he was 
lifted down. 

Both the Japs took the medicine with a pluck 
that was their salvation. In half an hour the air 
in the room was unbearable, and even the hazers 
began to weaken. Two of them found it conve- 
nient to get out. Then Mats spoke up. 

“We sorry  - third-class men have engage- 
ment,” he said. “We like you stay and smoke 
another pipe.” 

Not a word was spoken. Most of the third-class 
men were at that stage where they did not dare 
to open their mouths. 

I don’t know how long we could have stood it. 
I confess that I did not feel altogether happy 
myself when Mats said: 

‘Any third-class gentleman like another pipe? 
There are plenty.” 

The mere suggestion drove one of the hazers 
out. Then one of them cried out that the officer 
of the day was coming, and they all tossed their 
et into the chimney-place and ran. 

t was a subterfuge enable them to get out. 

Mats had smoked them out. “Third-class men 
not smoke much,” he said, with a laugh, as they 
Chappeetes. 
What clinched his popularity was that when the 
officer of the day did come along Mats’s room was 
still full of smoke, and Matsmulla took all the 
blame for the violation of the rule against smo- 
king, and did not give the hazers away. 
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GUESS AGAIN. 


n old lawyer tells, in the Brooklyn Eagle, this 
A story of one of his experiences, years ago, 
in cross-examination. The witness seemed 

to be disposed to dodge his questions. 


“Sir,” said the lawyer, sternly, “you need not 
state your impressions. We want the facts. We 
are competent form our own impressions. 
Now, sir, answer me ogee 

From that time on he could get little more than 
“yes” and “no” out of the witness. Presently the 
lawyer said: 

— say you live next door to the defendant?” 

Ld es.”’ 

“To the north of him?” 
“No.” 

“To the south?” 

“No.” 

“Well, to the west, then?” 
“No ” 


“Ah,” said the lawyer, sarcastically, ‘“‘we are 
mony at last to get down to the one real fact. 
be ive to the east of him, do you?” 

“No. 

“How is that, sir?” the astonished attorney 
asked. “You any yan live next door tohim. Yet 
he lives neither to the north, south, east nor west 
of you. What do you mean by that, sir?” 

“T thought perhaps you were competent to form 
the impression that we live in a flat,” said the 
witness, calmly; “but I see I must inform you 
that he lives next door above me.” 
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OBEYING ORDERS. 


uring the war with Spain forty-seven thou- 

sand soldiers were at one time camped at 

Chickamauga awaiting orders for the inva- 
sion of Cuba. Some of the regiments were made 
up of the finest and most earnest young men of 
the communities from which they came. The exi- 
gencies of camp life necessitated duties with which 
they had been unfamiliar. From one cavalry 
regiment two young men, cultivated, wealthy, and 
graduates of colleges, were detailed to assist in 
horseshoeing; and so faithfully did they do their 
work that within a month they were able to make 
as good a horseshoe, and shoe a horse as well, as 
men who had been trained to the trade from youth. 

“It was not exactly what we had in mind when 
we enlisted,” said one of them, “and it was as near 
the battle-field as we ever got; but it was our way 
of os our country then, and we tried to do 
our duty.” 

A harder duty still was assigned to another man 
in the same regiment. The major detailed him to 
keep the regimental canteen. ot only was he a 
total abstainer, but he was opposed to the can- 
teen on principle, and in his conversation with his 
comrades had made no secret of his feeling in the 


matter. 
He hotly resented his assignment to this hateful 








labor, and could easily have risen in rebellion at 
what seemed a gratuitous insult to his well-known 
principles. But he said to himself that the respon- 
sibility for his assignment to the task rested with 
the major, but the responsibility for the way in 
which he performed his duty was his own. So he 
took u ne unpleasant work amid not a little 
curiosity on the — of his comrades concerning 
the way in which he would obey the major’s orders. 

“I will give you the beer if you want it,” he 
said to the first man who asked for a drink of 
beer, “but I have yp better here in the 
finest lemonade to be found in camp.” Removing 
the cover, he disclosed a generous vessel filled to 
the brim with rich lemonade, and a large lump of 
ice in the middle. It was too tempting to resist, 
and the lemonade was purchased instead of the 
beer. Before noon of the first day his lemonade 
was known throughout the camp, and the run 
upon the canteen was such that he was kept busy 
making more, and he took pains to keep the 
quality up to the mark. 

he major came by and saw how he was con- 

— the place, but he raised no objection. The 
men of the regiment understood the reason for 
supplying the lemonade, and although at first 
there been some disposition on the part of the 
rougher ones to make merry over the uncomfort- 
able situation in which the young man en 
placed, even these came to admire the — in 
which he eons orders, and they rallied to his sup- 
port. When his duties at the canteen were over, he 
was found at the cam Touma Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, helping in the religious work of the regi- 
ment. But the popularity of his lemonade proved 
so great as to demand a steady supply of it, and 
in — as the lemonade was consumed, the 
sale of other drinks diminished. 

The young soldier had obeyed his orders, and 
pertormed a task which his soul despised, but he 

id it in a way that helped to give his regiment 
the reputation of being one of the soberest 
most orderly in camp. 


DROUGHTs 













BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


the parched Earth, in thirsty torment lie. 

9 My barren, stony breast is white with pain, 
The sun glares hot, and from the arid plain 
Whirls dust, the wind-god’s incense, with a cry 
Of cruel and unsated victory. 

Oh, how my tortured length longs for the Rain, 
Her coming heralded by a refrain 

Chanted by grass that sways and trees that sigh. 
Dear, gentle Rain, bend down and kiss my brow, 
Lay your cool hands upon my burning heart. 
Swift recompense I offer you, a vow 

Of quickened harvest-fields and buds that start. 
Weep over me your tears of blessed balm 

And bring me fruitful days and nights of calm. 
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A LESSON FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL. 


ulia L. Dumont was a Western writer of 
eminence back in the forties, and she was 
also a schoolmistress who, says one who 
studied under her, “deserves immortality.” Mr. 
George Cary Eggleston, who was one of her pupils, 
says in his life of his brother Edward that her 
peculiar gift in dealing with any boy or girl lay in 
seeing what appeal would, in that particular case, 
prove strongest. When Eggleston came under 
her care, one teacher after another had attempted 
to teach him to write, and had abandoned the 
effort in disgust. 

Finally, one writing-master who had been teach- 
ing young and old to make hair lines for up strokes 
and heavy ones for down strokes, and to decorate 
the paper with elaborate flourishes, called the boy 
mo and “booby,” and dismissed him from his 
school. 

Mrs. Dumont must have heard all this, and 
when the boy, in his mortification, asked to be 
excused from writing, she merely said: 

“Why, has Mr., Wilson taught you to write so 
well that you can learn no more?” 

“No, Mrs. Dumont,” said the humiliated lad. “I 
can never learn to ite.” 

“Who says that?” she asked, quietly. 

“Mr. Wilson and—every teacher I ever had.” 

“Let me look at your hand, George.” 

He held it out. She studied it closely, and bent 
the fingers one after another. Then she said, “I 
hear you are the best marble-player in town. Is 


that so?” 
with marbles, and he 


His kets were bulgin 
owned to an exceptional degree of skili in the 


game. 

“Yet Mr. Wilson called you ‘booby’! Now, 
George, I’ll tell you what you and I are going to 
do. am going to teach you to write a clear, 
legible and sensible hand, and two weeks from 
to-day you are going to write a letter to Mr. 
Wilson. I will dictate it, and you shall sign it, 
and he will learn whether a boy who can play 
marbles cannot be taught to write.” 

The battle was won. The boy resolved to make 
any effort for the teacher who had believed in him. 
She advised him to have nothing to do with up 
strokes and down strokes and flourishes. Abso- 
lute loqtoiey. she said, was the first requisite in 
all handwriting. If one could write rapidly and 
easily, so much the better. 

To the boy’s astonishment, he could actually 
read the lines he had written for his first lesson. 
At the end of the two weeks he was master of a 
og and legible hand, very much like that of 

rs. Dumont. Then, at her dictation, he joyously 
wrote this letter to his former teacher: 

“Dear Sir. Iam writing this letter at the dicta- 
tion of my teacher, Mrs. Dumont. Mrs. Dumont 
thinks you should be pleased to see that, after two 
weeks of instruction, I_ have learned to write a 
sensible and legible hand, and that I am not quite 
so hopeless a booby as you thought me.” 


® & 
A STRONG IMAGINATION. 


= ake some chocolate and some cream 
M tomato soup. I think that will be 
enough, with the apple-sauce we had 
left from yesterday and those nice bakery rolls 
that came this morning,” said Helen Bostwick 
to the cook, who had come to the sitting-sroom 
door to see what the “young leddies” wished for 
luncheon. 
“And, Molly,” called Helen, as the good-natured 


Irish girl was leaving the room, “be sure to _ a 
a onion in the soup. It’s perfectly flat without 


“Sure, Miss Helen,” answered Molly. Laura 
Bostwick, who was visiting her cousin Helen while 
their mothers were in the South together, looked 
up as if about to speak, and then sud enly changing 


her mind, closed her 1 ps. 
An hour later the girls left their fancy work and 


sat down at the luncheon-table. Molly brought in 
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the steaming soup, and Helen began eating it with 
apparent satisfaction, while Laura put her spoon 
into her dish very gingerly and took the merest 


taste. 

“I’m so fond of cream tomato soup, with just a 
touch of onion in it,” said Helen, in a few minutes. 
“Why, Laura, you have eaten scarcely any of 
— Why didn’t you tell me that you didn’t like 
a We could just as well have had something 
else.” 

“I do like it, usually,” replied Laura, who never 
found it easy to dissemble. 

“Isn’t it made the way you like it? 
particular to tell Molly how I wanted 

“Yes, I know you were.” Laura was making a 
brave effort to force a spoonful of it down. “It’s 
very nice, I’m sure, but you see, Helen, I never 
eat anything flavored with onion. I wish I could 
cultivate a taste for onions, it’s so inconvenient 
not to like them. But I seem absolutely unable to 
eat them in any shape or manner.” 

“Well, they have such a pronounced flavor that 
I suppose if you do dislike them, you must dislike 
them very much indeed. I'll have Molly cook an 
egg for you.” . 

“Oh, no, please don’t. I hate to have anything 
extra done for me. I can make a fine meal on 
these good rolls and this delicious apple-sauce.” 

“Well, I do wish that you had spoken when I 
was telling Molly to put in the onion.” 

“I was going to, and then I knew from what you 
said that if it was made to suit my taste it would 
be spoiled for you. It’s a small matter, anyway. 
Mother says most of us give too much importance 
to what we eat, and I’m sure she is right. Let’s 
talk about something else.” 

As often happens when a change of subject is 
desired, no one could think for a moment of any- 
thing to say. Before either girl had made a 
remark Molly entered the dining-room. 

“I just wanted to say, Miss Helen, that I pepe 
you won’t think I forgot your orders about the 
onion in the soup. I’d have Pat some in, like you 
said, but I never noticed till the soup was most 
done and ’twas too late to send for any that there 
wasn’t a scrap of an onion in the house.” 

“Very well,” said Helen. As yp bey ae 
the cousins looked at each other in chagrin for an 
instant, and then burst into laughter. 


I was quite 
it.” 
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GRAZING UNDER WATER. 


hile on a cattle-station in Western Aus- 
W tralia Mr. Henry Taunton had an oppor-, 

tunity of seeing a remarkable instance 
of the way in which animals can adapt themselves 
to their surroundings. He describes it in “Aus- 
tralind.” 


On the upper reaches of the river there was a 
large pool just fordable at most times, but in a dry 
season very low. Among the horses making their 
run in the vicinity of this pool, an old mare and a 
bevy of foals and | ie used to come down 
every day in the long, dry summer, when the 
herbage was scant and scorched into dryness. 
They waded ‘into the pool until the water nearly 
reached their heads, and stood there for hours, 
diving to the bottom for a mouthful of succulent 
weeds, which they chewed at leisure with their 
dripping heads raised above the water. 

he first time I witnessed this strange sight was 
during a dry season when I was —* th the 
overseer in search of some strayed stock. As we 
approached the pool, my companion bade me meee 
quiet if I desired to see something well worth 
looking at. As we rode quietly up to the 
saw a group of horses standing in the water, and 
disappearing from time to time as they ducked 
their heads below the surface. My wonder was 
soon at an end when I saw one of their heads 
suddenly come out with a mouthful of dripping 
weeds. No sooner was this mouthful disposed of 
than the head disappeared in search of another. 

The overseer told me that during a long drought 
some five or six years previous, when hardly a 
vestige of feed was left on the run, and bush fires 

aid bare the sand-plains, the old mare had 
discovered that there was plenty of luscious feed at 
the bottom of the pools, which ‘could be a 
by diving for it; and having once put her discovery 
into practice, she continued to do out of preference 
what she had been driven to do by necessity. 

The several generations of foals which she had 
reared had all followed her example, although 
none of the full-grown horses had joined the 
amphibious group. Here, then, seemed to be a 
new variety of horse in evolution which, if left 
undisturbed, might breed and —— from the 
run, perhaps to survive through droughts severe 
enough to exterminate all others. 
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SHE FOUGHT FOR A LIFE. 


urses are among the heroic fighters of the 
world. The Contagious Hospital at North 
Brother Island, New York, has recently 

been the scene of a brave sacrifice on the part of 
a young nurse who displayed that love than which 
no man hath greater. She gave up her life to save 
that of achild. The New York Sun tells the story: 


At the Polyclinic Hospital a little girl developed 
an alarming form of scarlet fever. It was necessary 
to remove her to North Brother Island, and Miss 
Mahler, a graduate of the Rochester University 
and the City Hospital Training-School, volunteered 
to go into exile with her. At the island diphtheria 
develo and the case seemed hopeless. For 
two weeks, night and day, the untiring nurse 
fought, single-handed, and through her wonderful 
skill and unselfish devotion, at the end of that time 
the little patient was out of danger. z 

Then the two grim diseases attacked the faithful 
caretaker, and worn out by the long and ceaseless 
yigil, she had no stren with which to resist 

m 


em. 

She refused to be removed to better quarters, 
and there, in the very place where she had con- 
quered for the little, unknown girl, she fought 
another battle, and this time was overcome. Like 
every brave nurse, she had taken the risk, knowing 
and counting well the cost, and she accomplished 
her purpose, for the child was saved. 
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CONVINCING THE BAROMETER. 


ir Archibald Geikie tells a story in his book, 
S “Scottish Reminiscences,” which he says is 

characteristic of the simplicity of some of 
the Scots. It concerns a farmer in the Cheviot 
Hills who had been told that it would be useful to 
have a barometer in the house, for it would let him 
know whether the weather would be good or bat. 


After he had been persuaded to buy an aneroi’ 
barometer, which has a large round dial, he hung 
it up in his hall, and duly consulted it each day, 
but without much edification. 

At last there came a spell of wet weather. Tl 
barometer continued to record, “set fair.” Tl 
rain continued to fall heavily, and still the di! 
made no sign of truth. Then the farmer’s.temp: 


rose. 

He took the instrument from the nail an‘ 
marched with it to the bottom of the garden, whe! 
a brook, swollen with the drainage from the upp« 
slopes, was rushing along, brown and muddy. Hv 
Pang the barometer into the flood. : 

“Will you believe your ain een now, then!” be 
cried, angrily. 
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dear little fellow was Bobby McGill, 

With his velvet suit and his snowy frill, 
With his dimpling cheeks and his shining curls,— 
At once the love of a dozen girls,— 

For Bobby McGill, I would like you to know, 
Was a brand-new scholar from top to toe. 


A great big damsel was Martha O’Meed, 
Proven of courage and born to lead, 

With a narrow skirt and a hanging braid, 

And freckles on freckles abundantly laid ; 
Head in her school-books and head in her play, 
A boon to hard work or a holiday. 


From the top to the toe of Bobby McGill 
Looked Martha O’Meed with a rapturous thrill, 
And she held out her arms with a radiant joy 
To bestow a bear hug on the new little boy. 
“I'm your own, own cousin,” said Martha O’Meed. 
“And didn’t you know it? Indeed and indeed!” 


“I don’t know nothing,” said Bobby McGill, 
His little face sad at the top of the frill. 
“TI can’t read right and I just spell wrong, 
And my ’rithmetic book is all tattered and torn. 
And I haven't a cousin, I say, if I die!” 
And he put up his arm and began to ery. 


Twenty days later, I say, if I die, 

Our poor little Bobby had reason to ery— 

For this is the lesson the teacher gave out, 

Ruthlessly spreading dire torment about— 

Each girl and each boy must learn straightway 
to call 

The colors prismatic, seven in all. 


arte ley 


Sey. 
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THE LAST DAY OF SCHOOL. 


Bobby McGill and Martha O’Meed. 
By Louise R. Baker. 


“Red, orange and yellow,” cried Martha O’Meed, 
“And green and blue,—blue sky, green weed ,— 
Indigo, violet! *Tis easy enough! 





| ‘Yes, here it is! 


Why, poor little chappie, what makes you so | 


gruff?” 
And quickly she stooped over Bobby MeGill, 
And gave him a hug with her heart athrill. 


“T never can learn all that miserable stuff,” 
Said the poor little mouth at the top of the ruff; 
“And if I’m kept in I just know I will die!” 
And Bobby McGill began softly to cry. 
Then Martha O’Meed, in her generous way, 
Promised to work on her holiday. 


All Saturday morning work did she 

While her laugh rang out in the greatest glee— 
First bits from the rag-bag, bright and gay, 
Then seven little clothes-pins in gaudy array, 
In red and orange and yellow and green, 

Blue, indigo, violet—all shimmer and sheen. 


And the afternoon of her holiday 

Martha O’Meed she did work away, 

While close beside her a curly head 
Bobbed and bowed o’er the yellow and red, 
The orange and violet, green and blue, 

Till even the indigo Bobby knew. 


“TI go to school, sir,” said Bobby McGill, 
And he smiled right out o’er.the top of his frill. 
“1 learned a long lesson. How and when? 
Why, I studied it all with some clothes-pin men.” 
Then deepened the dimples above the frill— 
“I got a own cousin,” said Bobby McGill. 
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THE ARROW HUNT. 


By Elizabeth Flint Wade. 


HE four little Dentons and their mama 

were spending a month in the country, 

in the place where the children’s papa 
used to live when he was a little boy. 

Every Saturday papa came out from the city 
and spent Saturday and Sunday with them, 
and every Saturday he thought of some new 
same to play or took them to one of his favorite 
places. 

He showed Benny and Robbie how to make 
paper boats and sail them on the little stream 
where he sailed boats when he was a little boy ; 
and he showed Mollie and little Jane how to 
build playhouses out of stone by laying stones 
lt rows on the grass and dividing them off into 
squares for rooms. He showed Benny and 
itobbie how to make johnny-jump-ups wrestle, 
and Mollie and little Jane how to make the 
scedis of the jewelweed pop, and how to make 
teapots out of poppy heads. 

Such good times as they had had, and now 
was the last Saturday of their stay, for they 

tiust go home on Monday. 

_ “‘Now, Papa Denton,’’ said Mollie, catching 

h id of papa’s hand as he stepped off the train, 
you must think of the very best play you 
er knew for us to play this afternoon!” 

‘Yes, yes,’’ cried Benny, ‘‘something fine 

il splendid for us to play on our last Saturday 
the country !’? 

“Very well,’’ said papa. ‘‘I have thought of 
‘ hice game, and I will show you how to play 
‘t this afternoon.’? 

When papa had had his nap he called the 
children and said, ‘‘The game I have thought 








of for you to play is the ‘arrow hunt.’ It was 
my favorite game when I was a boy.’’ 

‘*An arrow hunt! How do you play that 
game ?’’ cried all the little Dentons at once. 


**This is the way,’’ said Mr. Denton. ‘‘I 


am going to take a piece of chalk and mark | 


arrows on the walk and the fence and the trees, 
or anything I choose as I walk along. This is 
the way the arrows will look,’’ and he took 
a piece of board and drew on it an arrow. 

**T will go ahead, and in fifteen minutes you 
may come after me and follow wherever the 
arrows lead. You will have to look sharp and 
go the way that the arrow points. At the end 
of the arrows, if you follow them right, you will 
find a big red arrow, and you may have what- 
ever the arrow rests on. I will begin on the 
board walk, but you must not look to see which 


‘‘Oh,”’ said Mollie, “‘it goes up into the sky, | 
and we can’t go up there.’’ 

‘‘T think it goes over the fence,’’ said Benny, 
and he climbed on the fence and shouted, 
Come on!’’ 

The next arrow was on a round stone. Little 


Jane found it, and then they found them on 


| Other stones. 





way I go.”’ 

The fifteen minutes seemed very long to wait, 
but by and by they were past, and away ran 
the little Dentons. 
and watched them till they were out of sight 
at the turn of the road. Then she put on her 
hat, took a basket and four colored hoops and 
eight pointed sticks and started off across the 
fields. 

The little Dentons looked carefully for the 
arrow marks. They led down the board walk, 
and when they went out the gate they found 
them on the board fence that ran along by a 
meadow. At the turn in the road they stopped, 
and it was some minutes before they found 
where the next arrow was marked. It was on 
the fence and pointed straight up into the air. 





Mama stood in the door |! 


It was great fun hunting for the arrows, and | 
they led the children into all sorts of places. 
They led along by the side of a brook for quite 
a while, then across the brook on stepping- 
stones, then up a hill, only to turn round and 
lead them down again. They went through a 
stony pasture, and past a field of corn taller | 
than the children, and by and by they led into 
a pretty wood and along a path which wound | 
in and out among the trees. 

The children had never been to these woods, | 
but they knew their papa would not let them 
get lost, so they followed the arrows deep into | 
the wood, until all at once they came to an | 
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DRAWN BY ANNA &. HICKS. 


open space, and in the very center of the grassy 
plot was spread a table-cloth, and on it were 
sandwiches and cakes and berries, and four 
white boxes, which looked very much like candy 
boxes, and in the center of the cloth were four 
colored hoops and eight sticks, and on top of 
them was a big red arrow. 

Before the children could say a word, or even 
look round, out from the bushes stepped papa 
and mama, and papa said: 

‘*This is the end of the arrow hunt, and here 
we will have our supper, and after supper we 
will play another game.’’ Then they all sat 
down and enjoyed the good things. 

After supper mama took the pretty hoops 
and sticks and showed the children how to 
play ‘‘grace-hoops,’’ a game which she used to 
play when she was a little girl. 

When the sun was nearly down they went 
home, and when the children cuddled down in 
bed that night they said to each other: 

‘‘This was the very best day of all.’’ 


QUE BO 


NUTS TO 


1. CHARADES. | 
z. 
my first is a reptile, 
fy second is wrath; 
My. hird is an insect 
hat runs on your path ; 
My whole is one longing 
Successful to be ; 
I’m sure that my answer 
You quickly will see. 
II. 
my first is false as false can be, 
ly second, cold and hard ; | 
In a green island of the sea | 
My whole is cherished tenderly 
by patriot and bard. 


Ill. 


Though first for horse or cow may be a treat, 
It would not make a second we could eat; 
My whole before me either sword or knife, 
It will appear you wish to take my life. 
IV. 
We first the pages with interest 
That tell of my last o’er the sea, 
Of all the wonders and delights 
Of that famous “auld countree” ; 
But as we gaze at our mountain’s whole, 
It is so fine, that we 
Feel sure that e’en in that travelled land, 
Naught can more perfect be. 
v. 
To first I’m very prone, I tell you true. 
My second is a preposition brief. 
My third’s an insect small and pestilent, 
’Tis often witnessed crawling on a leaf. 
My second and my third together, 
Oh, how I love in rainy weather! 
My thoughts pursue a total strain, 
While listening to the falling rain. 
2. ADDITIONS. 

A lock of hair added to a preposition gives a | 
lace of defense; to a Greek prefix gives agony; 
oa thick tangle gives a bed; to except gives to | 
race firmly; to joinings gives a needlewoman. 


3. ANAGRAM VERSE. 
I bought a parrot at 
(Twas neither dear --- --- 
The colors -- --- --- are gay; 
She sits up -- - ----- all day. 
She’d make a splendid 
For she never seems to sleep. 


--) 


4. BEHEADED RIMES. 
When Tom went hunting with his " 
High on a tree he saw an —. 
Just as he aimed away it ——. 
Poor Tommy said he could have —. | 
He did not want the eagle ——; 
To capture it was what he —. 
To lose it was a bitter —, 
And sank poor Tommy’s spirits —. 








CRACK, 


5. HIDDEN PROVERB. 
One year ago we little thought 
To-day would find us here. 
So is our fear to nothing brought, 
’Tis nothing worth, my dear. 
We two will bid adieu to sorrows, 
And only hope for bright to-morrows. 


6. SYNCOPATIONS. 
First syncopate a kind of cloth 
And leave a legal claim; 
And next a yellow fruit and find 
For men a given name. 


Now of a buoyant ghieet make 
For tenants an abode, 

And in like manner change a nut 
Into a choral ode. 


Then syncopate a running knot, 
You'l follow what you find ; 

And one, a black man, change to be 
A ruler most unkind. 


And now, of any animal 
Make somewhat more than good ; 
And of the smallest particle, 
A structure built of wood. 
Then syncopate a visitor, 
A sudden squall will rise ; 
And so transform the art of verse 
A flower greets your eyes. 


A dwelling syncopate and leave 
A rubber pipe instead. 

This comedy will be a ‘ta 
Of every human head. 


7. RIMED WORD-SQUARE. 
We're going up —— this summer, 
Beyon , concert and ball, 
Where only the wild birds . 
And the chipmunks chatter and call 








Oh, what a —— it will be to stay 
Where the north wind —— to caper and play! 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN LAST NUMBER. 
1. Leaf. 
2. ladle, hail, pie, 


Sogn <= 
— dell, Adelphia, 
apel, alpha, lip. 


yhial, m 
hilt, help, hall, head and hip, 


3. 1. Way, ward—wayward. 2. Came, brick 
eambric. 3. Pea, can—pecan. 
4. Hand-le, pest-le, bust-le, rust-le, kind-le, 


sing-le, tweed-le, hack-le. 


5. Resigned, designer; received, deceiver 


tained, detainer; retracted, detracter; reversed 
deserver. 
6. Lost. A cedar; caroled, sat; clad, rose at; a 


cold stare; a dart close; seared a lot; coaster, 
lad; do, Carl, seat; scold, a tear; tears, a cold; 
stole a card; steal a cord; cares, 
told a; a seared lot; treads coal; 


| 7.SHARE ; 
HAREM sold a crate; colt as deat 
AROSE 8. 1. Clara’s, lascar, rascal. 2. 
RESIN Idolatry, dilatory. 3. Sargent, ran 
EMEND gest, garnets, strange. 
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A Beadwork Book FREE. 


Beautifully illustrated in colors, telling all about this 
art and many dainty novelties for ladies, sent free. 
MIZTEC ART Co., Dept. 21, 84 Washington St., Chicago. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


Big demand for operators. Instructions given y 
experienced Train Dispatchers, and indorsed by rail- 
roads employing our men. Deptanee’s course mail. Cata. 
B free. Train Dispatchers’ School of Telegraphy, Detroit, Mich. 


“My First Season’s Experience 
With the Honey-Bee,” 


highly entertaining; and the most 
advanced ideas on practical bee- 
keeping will be furnished inter- 
ested readers free by writing 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 


Standard 


A PACK OF FUN IN A TRIX PACE. 
RULES FOR TEN GAMES FREE. 
Have an individuality their own. Will make Tria the 
popular game for years to come. 

TRIX—An ideal game for all 
seasons, FORTY-TWOis greater 
than Whist. TRIX EXCHANGE 
—You can get a “corner,’’ get 
“rich” or go “broke.” TRIX 
FOOTBALL — All the rage with 
every football enthusiast, 
played like football with its 
gains, losses, touchdowns, but 























no broken bones. Others 
a LO, MAGNA, GYP, TRIX 
AUTHORS, ROVER, CALL 8’ 

F -Two. Each is Dis- 


tinctive and a Winner. 
right for Socials, Parties, or 


for your haguee Rage, 76 
i re. eC. 
gton, Til. 





Your dealer or by mail prepaid, &0c. 
READ & WHITE GAME COMPANY., Box Y, Bloomington, 


Trilby 


is the Cinderella of this cen- 
tury of the shapely, well- 
dressed foot. Large or small, 
a lady’s foot should be neatly 
encased and dressed. So 


TRILBY SHOE POLISH 


is a chief requisite for her 
toilet. Send 8 two- cent 
stamps to pay postage and 
receive, with a 10-cent bottle 
of this world-famous Polish, 
the Story of Trilby, 
a handsome book, richly il- 
lustrated with colors and 
photo - vignettes, telling the 
roby story in plain English, 
and giving full information 
about ALL the Trilby Shoe 
Dressings. Address Dept. F, 


COLUMBIA SHOE DRESSING CO., Bath, Me. 




















Mitt or Mask FREE 


to every boys’ baseball 
team adopting the... 


““Junior League’’ <a 
BASEBALL 
SHIRT ana PANTS. 


Send for a suit for yourself and 
see how good they are, then 
induce your team to send, and 
thereby secure for the team 
choice of a first-class Catcher’s 
Mitt or Mask Free. 

The suits are gray flannel, full league 
cut, teed a Ask oo donor 
or send us O5e. for suit post-paid. 
Give age and size of last suit of clothes. 

FRED’K H. SPRAGUE COMPANY, « 

Orange, Mass. 




















TAKE 
NO SUBSTITUTE 
A Dated Guaranty & 
Tag on Each Tire 
Protects y: 


ou 
against Old Stock 
ALLIGATOR PUNOTU REPROOF.-SELF- 
HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 
The ORIGIN AL and only Puncture-proof and Se/f-bealing Tiremade. Nails, 
tacks, and glass will not let the air out. Positively will not become porous. 
Strong, durable, resilient. Greatest thickness where needed (see G in illus.) 
Examine—*‘feel of it.” Bent C.0.D. anywhere, subject to examination—no 
deposit asked; but we pay express only when cash accompanies order. State 
diameter of rim and size tire wanted. CaTatoa Fass. State and Lake Sts. 
THE VIM COMPANY, Sole Manufact’rs, CHICAGO. 


WANTED—A FATHER 

















who cares enough about the future of his boy to look into 
a plan to keep that boy happily busy at home. We will 
send PREE an illustrated Catalogue of our plan of Man- 
ual Training by Individual Instruction in the Home, 
which demonstratesthe value of school-book learning— 
makes the boy think and brings out the best there isin 
him. ‘Tools (not toys), work-bench and materials fur- 
nished by us, Over25,000Chicago boyshavetaken instruc- 
tion under the supervision of our Director, FREE Cata- 
logue upon request. Inquiry must be made in name of parent. 


AMERICAN MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, Boys’ Dept.11, Chicago. 
ey AU ISA yy ih 











noise maker. Don’t 
risk your life fooling 
with a toy pistol, but 
buy a 


Revolver 


Safe—Reliable—Durable. 
22 caliber, 7 shot, rim fire, 
~—— 6 shot, rim or center 


Af not to be had of your dealer write 
stating preference and enclosing 
amount, and we will 


NOUN COTE U TN 
ARMS CO. 333 PARK AVE. WORCESTER, MA 
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i] CURRENT- EVENTS. 





_ in Oregon.—The election of two 
Representatives to Congress from Oregon, 
June 6th, was regarded with especial interest 
as the first election this year which has a bearing 
on national affairs. Republicans were chosen 
in both districts by combined pluralities of from 
17,000 to 18,000. In 1900 President McKinley 
carried Oregon by 13,141 plurality. ‘Two years 
ago the Democratic candidate for governor was 
elected by a plurality of less than 300. 
isorders in Colorado.—A strike of 
miners in Colorado, which began last 
August, has been attended with frequent disor- 
der, leading to the use of the militia and the 
proclamation of martial law in certain districts. 
The most serious outbreak was on June 6th, 
when dynamite was exploded under a station 
platform at Independence, on which a number 
of non-union miners were gathered to take an 
approaching train. Fourteen men were killed 
by the explosion, and others were severely in- 
jured. On the same day, at Victor, several 


UIT | men were killed and wounded in a riot ata 


mass-meeting assembled to denounce the outrage 
at Independence, and others were wounded in 
a fight between militiamen and union miners. 
& 
i Long Deadlock in the Illinois Repub- 
lican Convention was broken June 4th, on 
the 79th ballot, by the nomination of Charles 
S. Deneen as candidate for governor. This 
result was reached by the withdrawal of Gov- 
ernor Yates in favor of Mr. Deneen, and by the 
accession of votes from minor candidates. Mr. 
Deneen has been state’s attorney of Cook County 
since 1896, and is 41 years old. 
& 
otton Prices and Prospects.—As was 
anticipated, prevailing high prices for cot- 
ton have led to a large increase in acreage. The 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Agri- 
culture estimates the increase at 2,823,016 acres, 
or 9.8 per cent. upon the acreage planted last 
year. The June report of the bureau gives the 
average condition of the growing crop as 83, as 
compared with 74.1 at the corresponding date 
last year, and an average for 10 years of 85.8. 
These figures point to a yield of nearly 12,000,000 
bales. ‘The publication of these estimates caused 
a sharp drop in cotton ‘‘futures.’’ 
& 
M*: Perdicaris.—Rear-Admiral Chadwick, 
commanding the South Atlantic squadron, 
which was sent to Tangier, reports that the 
seizure of the American citizen, Mr. Perdicaris, 
was made by the insurgent chief Raisuli, in 
order to bring pressure on the Sultan of Morocco 
to secure the demands of the tribe. The brigand 
chief not only demands a heavy ransom, but 
imposes political conditions, such as the recog- 
nition of a sort of subordinate kingdom and the 
right to levy taxes throughout a region lying 
along the main route from Tangier to Fez. The 
United States has asked the aid of the French 
government in the negotiations for the release 
of Mr. Perdicaris and his stepson. Raisuli is 
the same brigand who some time ago captured 
and exacted a ransom for the correspondent of 
the London Times. . 


he Differences between the Cumberland 
Presbyterians and the Northern Presby- 
terians are doctrinal, and date back to the early 
years of the last century. Reunion is now 
proposed on the basis of the acceptance by the 
Cumberland Presbyterians of the confession of 
faith of the Northern church, as revised in 
1903. This plan was commended to its presby- 
teries by the Cumberland General Assembly 
by more than a two-thirds vote. Similar action 
was taken by the Northern Presbyterians by 
a vote almost unanimous. 
& 
pe Divorce.—The general assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, North, adopted 
a report enjoining the ministers of that church 
from marrying divorced persons, except such 
as have been divorced on Scriptural grounds ; 
and also advising its ministers not to marry 
any persons to whom they have reason to 
believe marriage would be refused under the 
laws of the church to which they belong. 
This action was taken in support of the inter- 
church movement for the discountenancing of 
divorce, in which 13 of the leading Protestant 
denominations of the country are now enlisted. 
& 
he British Mission to Tibet is in a 
difficult position. It is at Gyangtse, where 
for weeks it has been waiting expected embassies 
from Lassa. It is not strong enough to proceed 
farther, and it could not go back without great 
peril and loss of prestige. As the Tibetans 
refuse to negotiate, the British government has 
determined to advance to Lassa, and to that 
end has ordered up fresh troops from Simla. 
But in the meantime the Tibetans have some- 
how acquired modern weapons and a knowledge 
of their use, and from neighboring cliffs they 
are continually firing into Gyangtse, and they 
frequently attack the couriers carrying the mails. 
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—ee of Elevators.—Without swift and 
safe elevators a modern office-building of 
15 or 20 stories would be nearly as useless for 
business purposes as the Washington Monu- 
ment or the Pyramid of Cheops. Some rapid 
elevators give nervous persons the impression 
that they are moving with the velocity of a 
railway-train. In truth, however, the highest 
practicable speed for a way elevator is said by 
a writer in the Architectural Record to be 
450 feet per minute, and for an express elevator 
600 to 700 feet per minute. In a very tall build- 
ing a greater speed is possible than in one of 
less height. ‘ 


? 
H°” Flying - Fish fly.—Capt. Barrett 
Hamilton says that the popular idea that 
flying-fish beat their ‘‘wings’’ is a mistake. 
The wings are not true organs of flight, but 
rather play the part of 
a parachute or an aero- 
plane. The whole motive 
power is supplied by the 
tail, which acts as a propeller, and the vibration, 
or quivering, of the wings in the air-currents, 
and their occasional shift of inclination, are 
not phenomena connected with the propulsion 
of the fish in its aerial flight. 
& 
get Timing Device.—With the special 
purpose of securing more accurate records 
at automobile races than can be obtained with 
a stop-watch, the Mors Company in Paris has 
constructed an electric apparatus, which is said 
to give excellent results. Two small boxes, 
electrically connected by wire, are placed one 
at the starting- and the other at the finishing- 
point. At the start the wheels of the racers 
touching a wire stretched across the track cause 
a needle to form a dot on a band of paper driven 
at uniform speed by a chronometer. At the 
finish the wheels, in a similar manner, cause 
another dot to be made on the same paper. By 
measuring the distance between the dots the 
time elapsed is ascertained. 
& 
nimal and Plant Allies.—An_inter- 
esting instance of the manner in which 
insects sometimes assist the growth of plants 
without any intention to do so, and while 
attending strictly to their own business, is 
furnished by the history of a climbing plant 
which grows in the Philippines, and which 
has recently been described by Prof. J. W. 
Harshberger of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Atan early stage in its career the plant, which, 
like other plants, begins to grow at the ground, 
severs its connection with the soil, and thence- 
forward lives with its roots attached to dead 
bamboo canes. It develops, in addition to other 
leaves, certain pitcher-shaped leaves, into the 
cups of which it sends a second set of roots. 
A species of small black ant frequents the 
pitchers, and incidentally carries into them 
minute fragments of decaying wood and leaf 
mold, from which the roots just mentioned 
derive a constant supply of food for the support 
of the plant. me 


ses of Carbonic Acid.—The success of 

the Germans in developing commercial 
uses for liquefied carbonic acid has just led to 
an attempt in France to increase the customs 
duties on this substance. The Germans were 
the first to discover its commercial importance, 
and they found its antiseptic properties valuable 
for the treatment of beer. Everybody knows 
how it is employed in soda-water, sparkling 
wines and Selters or Seltzer water. It is also 
used for making artificial ice; it has been em- 
ployed in fire-extinguishers, and more recently 
a new use has been discovered for it in destroy- 
ing vermin in ships and cellars. 

a 


a in a Cave.—During the 
past year it has been discovered that the 
chalk pits at Chiselhurst, England, are ancient 
British cave-dwellings, dating back some 2,000 
years. The inhabitants evidently let themselves 
down through narrow shafts, some of which 
are 85 feet deep. A labyrinth of passages and 
chambers exists, and in the midst of them is a 
large circular apartment supposed to have been 
a druidical temple. In the ceiling of one of 
the passages the leg of a huge ichthyosaurus is 
to be seen, partly uncovered. The body of the 
monster is embedded in the chalk rock. 
C2) 

Mx Air-Ships.—The adventures of 

Santos-Dumont, the experiments of Pro- 
fessor Langley, and the offer of prizes for air- 
ship competition at the St. Louis Fair serve to 
keep the subject of aerial navigation before the 
public. Count Zeppelin, whose immense air- 
ship met with disaster on the Lake of Constance 
a few years ago, is not discouraged, and having 
obtained $4,000 by subscription, in addition to 
the support of the government of Wurttemberg, 
he is about to renew his experiments with 
another aerial monster. The Beedle air-ship 
is a new English apparatus, whose chief novelty 
is that it carries a steering propeller at the front 
instead of the rear end of the framework. Its 
cigar-shaped balloon is 93 feet long. 
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We Do Not Keep 
Ready-Made Suits. 


Have NEVER Kept Them. 


VERY garment we 
make is cut to fit the 
person who orders it 
from the materials she 
selects, with the special 
linings and trimmings of 
her choice. 

Individuality in dress 
is essential to every well- 
gowned woman, and may 
be secured of us, no mat- 
ter where you live. And 
without risk. We guar- 
antee to fit you—not 
nearly fit you—or al- 
most fit you—but fit you 
to your own satisfaction, 
you to be the judge. How 
can you, then, refuse 
to order? If what you 
receive is not to your 
liking, you may send it back promptly and your 
money will be instantly and cheerfully refunded. 
You now have an exceptional opportunity to 
test our methods and our system, because we 
are closing out our Summer goods to make room 
for new Fall materials, which will begin to 
arrive shortly. We will, therefore, make any 
garment illustrated in our catalogue, from any 
of our materials, at one-fourth less than 
Catalogue prices. 


$10.00 Suits now $ 7.50 $ 5.00 Skirts now $3.75 

20.00 « * 15.00 800 « « 6.00 
30.00 “ * 22.50 12.00 9.00 
40.00 30.00 20.00 15.00 
Prices also Reduced on Jackets, Travelling Suits, Rain Coats, etc. 
We Prepay Express Charges to Any Part of the United States. 


Samples of materials and Catalogue No. 48 will be sent 
FREE by return mail to any part of the United States. 
If you will give us an idea of the colors you prefer, we 
will send you samples of exactly what you wish, 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. 





“ “ 


“ o “ “ 


No Branches or Agents. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 





Shaving. 
pt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 














THE 
Announcement of 
The Youth’s 
Companion 
Photographic 
Competition 
for 1904 


containing full information 
regarding Awards and Con- 
ditions, is now ready. 


The Competition is open 
to all Amateur Photogra- 
phers, whether subscribers 
to The Companion or not. 


This year the ‘*Classes”’ 
for Men, Women and Young 
People will be abolished. 
All will compete for the 
same set of Awards. 


The Announcement will be 
sent on receipt of name 
and address by 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT. 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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ictoria Falls, an African cataract which 

rivals Niagara in its magnificent propor- 
tions, will within a few months be rendered 
accessible to the travelling public, says the Pall 
Mall Magazine. It is on the Zambezi River, 
nearly a thousand miles from its mouth. The 
**Cape to Cairo’? Railway will soon cross the 
gorge within sight of the falling waters. 

Nearly half a century has passed since David 
Livingstone, exploring the unknown interior of 
Africa, discovered this cataract, and named it 
for the Queen of England. He lived for several 
months on an island just above the edge of the 
falls, and thence explored and mapped the sur- 
rounding region. 

Above the falls the Zambezi is a placid 
stream sometimes a mile in width, and dotted 
with beautiful islands clad in tropical verdure. 
Hippopotami and water-fow! make these islands 
their home, and the river is full of fish. 

By some means a rift has been formed in the 
river bed, a hole more than four hundred feet 
deep, eighteen hundred yards long (across the 
river) and less than three hundred feet wide. 
Into this narrow chasm the river drops with 
an awful roar, sending up clouds of mist in 
which, wherever the spectator looks, he sees 
multiple rainbows. 

The narrow rift has but a single outlet, two 
hundred yards wide, through which must rush 
all the waters of the mile-wide river. Coming 
from both ends of the chasm to this outlet, 
they form a whirlpool of wonderful grandeur. 
For thirty miles below the cataract the river, 
boiling and roaring, tears at tremendous speed 
through a gorge four hundred feet deep, out of 
which it flows again into a valley, to become 
the same placid strearn it is above the falls. 

The gorge is one of the most peculiar features 
of the cataract, being extremely rugged and 
crooked. After flowing in one direction for 
more than a mile from the outlet of the chasm, 
the river suddenly turns sharply round to the 
left, almost paralleling that course for another 
mile, then as acutely turns to the right again. 
In all the thirty miles but two places have 
been found at which descent to the surface of 
the stream is possible. 

The water falling into the chasm carries 
down with it a quantity of air, so that up the 
opposite side—called ‘‘Danger Point’’—a tre- 
mendous draft always rushes, which has pruned 
sharply away the overhanging branches of the 
evergreens on the cliff. 

From up-stream one can come at low water 
safely down in a skiff to Livingstone Island, 
from which excellent views of the falls are to 
be obtained. The ‘‘Cape to Cairo’’ Railway 
will cross the gorge just below the outlet, on 
a bridge four hundred and twenty feet above 
low water, and six hundred and eighty feet 
long. The announcement that it would be able 
to run passenger-trains to that interior point in 
a few months has already caused many travel- 
lers to announce their intention of going to 
view the grand spectacle. 


* & 


DISOBEDIENT HEROES. 


he officers and men in the navy are always 
ready to face danger, and sometimes come 
near actual insubordination in their desire for 
heroic action. A seaman of the Revolution, 
on being rebuked for taking it upon himself to 
lead a party of boarders on the enemy’s deck, 
said, ‘‘I—I—jes’ couldn’t help it, sir!’’ In 
‘*Moses Brown, Captain U. S. N.,’’ Mr. 
Maclay gives other instances where men, in 
their enthusiasm, have risked the disapproval 
of their superior officers. 

We turn with pride to the episode of the 
slender Philadelphian youth, who, against the 
sternest commands, smuggled himself aboard 
the ketch Intrepid, when she started on her 
mission of extreme peril into the harbor of 
Tripoli. His explanation was, ‘‘merely because 
I wished to see the parts.’’ 

We remember the bold act of Capt. Isaac 
Hull, who sailed out of Boston in 1812 with- 
out the orders of the Secretary of the Navy, 
an act for which he might easily have been 
shot, and began that series of brilliant victories 
on the high seas which made American naval 
prowess feared and respected the world over. 

Farragut’s determination to ran his frail 
wooden ships past the Confederate forts below 
New Orleans and the barriers that stretched 
across the river in the dead of night was against 
the urgent advice of some of his highest officers 
and in utter defiance of all recognized rules of 
naval warfare. Had that extraordinary venture 
terminated disastrously, Farragut undoubtedly 
would have been summarily removed from com- 
mand, to await severer handling. Farragut’s 
‘ash over the fatal line of torpedoes in Mobile 
Bay, two years later, was against ‘all rules of 
propriety and professional caution. 

It was Collingwood who, while leading the 
second line of the British fleet at Trafalgar, at 
« moment when his life was in imminent peril, 
exultantly exclaimed, ‘‘ What would Nelson 
“ive to be here!””? At the same moment Nelson 
remarked, ‘*See how that noble fellow, Colling- 
wood, carries his ship into action!’? Each was 





reveling in the opportunity for action then 
within grasp. 
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Take Time to Investigate. 








We shall be very glad to help you investigate the merits of the New Companion 


Sewing Machine—that is, if you are at all interested. 
will forward you at once a complete description of this superb Machine. 


Send us a postal card, and we 
We ask 


you to compare it with any other sewing machine selling at $40.00 or $45.00. 
The New Companion is made by the best manufacturer, of the best material and 


in the most thorough manner. 
every day of your life. 


your savings-bank account. 


What machine can do better ? 
$25.00 on the purchase of a sewing machine, you will have a good “ nest-egg 


It ought to last you a lifetime and do good work 


If you can save $20.00 or 
’” for 


The following are extracts from letters received by us from those who are now 


using the New Companion Sewing Machine. 
long list of such testimonials from persons in every part of the United States. 


We shall be pleased to send you a very 
Some 


of these may live in your own vicinity. We are sure they will be very glad to show 


you their Machines, if you so desire. 


We will also send you samples of stitching 


of various kinds made with this Machine and its attachments. 


The New Companion has been on the market for many years. 
and effectiveness are guaranteed by us in every particular. 


Its durability 
We call your attention to 


our new Automatic Lift No. 24%, mentioned below. 





A Delighted Dressmaker. 


Il am delighted with the New Companion Sewing Machine. It 
does excellent work and is all that could be desired. Having 
been a dressmaker for several years, I feel I am competent to say 
that the New Companion is equal in finish, work and durability to 
any $45 machine I ever used.—Carrie R. French, Omaha, Nebraska. 


In Use Nine Years. 


I am very much pleased with my New Companion Sewing 
Machine, which I purchased nearly nine years ago. Would not 
take $40 for it if 1 could not get another. I find it just as recom- 
raended. — Mrs. I. B. Humphrey, Washburn, Maine. 


Highly Appreciated. 


I want to tell you how highly I appreciate my New Companion 
Sewing Machine. I am surprised at its beauty and easy-running 
qualities. I have used several kinds of sewing machines, but 
would not exchange the New Companion for any other. — Mrs. 
Jj. A. Zupke, Greeley, Colorado. 


The Best Sewing Machine. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine ordered from you 
arrived in perfect condition, and after giving it a thorough trial 
I consider it the best and lightest-running machine I ever used. 
I have sewed from the finest fabrics to the heaviest denim with 
equally satisfactory results. The attachments work to perfection, 
and I do not hesitate to pronounce its work equal to that of 
any of the high-priced machines.— Nettie M. Redfield - Levens, 
Galesville, Oregon. 

A Second Order. 

I am thinking of getting another of your good New Companion 
Sewing Machines to use in my business of dressmaking. The one 
I purchased four years ago is very satisfactory. — Mrs. J. R. Hurd, 
Auburn, New York. 

After Six Years. 

4" the New Companion Sewing Machine over six years 
ag@, and it has always given the most perfect satisfaction. — Mrs. 
L. Kraft, San Diego, California. 





WE OFFER FOUR STYLES, ALSO A CHOICE OF EITHER OAK OR BLACK WALNUT. 


Style 1. 5 Drawers. ‘ ‘ ‘ P ‘ ; . $19.00 
Style 2. Drop Head, Swell Front, 7 Drawers ‘ 21.75 
Style 2% Automatic Lift, Swell Front, 7 Drawers 24.00 
Style 3. Parlor Cabinet. ° ° ° ° ° ° 24.75 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 








On receipt of price we will deliver the Sewing Machine desired, 
freight paid, at any freight office east of Colorado. 
New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west 


In Colorado, 


of these four states, we will deliver either style Machine Free for $3.00 extra. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in «a single weekly issue of the paper, 

anepough eight pages constitute a complete issue, 

and additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subsc riptions may begin at any time during 
the ye 

Money 20 Renewals should be sent by subscribers 

ectly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collec t money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for TheC ompanion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money -Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silyer nent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your pape 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Column bus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








BOW - LEGS. 


his is one of the common- 

est of deformities in 
childhood, and is by no 
means rare in later life. It 
seldom begins after the age 
of six or eight years, al- 
though older youths may 
acquire a greater op less 
bow of the legs from excess- 
ive horseback exercise, and a fracture of one or 
both legs or disease ot the knee-joint may result 
in the deformity. A baby may be born with bow- 
legs, as it may be born with clubfeet, but the 
trouble 1s seldom noticed until the child begins to 
walk. Then, if the bones are soft as a conse- 
quence of rickets, the weight ot the body causes 
the legs to bend, and at the same time the liga- 
ments on the outer side of the knees usually yield, 
increasing the outward bow. 

There is ordinarily no pain connected with bow- 
legs, although sometimes, when the knee-liga- 
ments are very lax, there may be a little soreness 
or ache in these joints. It is a pity perhaps that 
there is no pain, for if there were greater atten- 
tion would be paid to the treatment, and there 
would be fewer bow-legged persons in the world. 

There is a current popular belief that a child 
will grow out of his bow-legs, and for that reason 
treatment is often neglected, to the little patient’s 
detriment. It is true that there is a natural] ten- 
dency to spontaneous straightening of bowed legs, 
but the tendency is frequently thwarted by the 
weight of the child. It is better, therefore, never 
to depend upon nature’s healing efforts, but to 
assist these and accelerate them by properly 
conducted manipulations, which are made just as 
one wolld straighten a bent stick. The mother 
should carry them out under the doctor’s instruc- 
tions at regular hours three or four times a day. 
The child ought also to wear properly fitted braces 
to support the legs, and especially the knees, 
while it stands and runs about. 

in neglected cases in adults, when the bones 
are set, an operation is the only remedy. The 
operation consists in forcibly breaking the bones, 
or in dividing them with a chisel, and then keeping 
them in splints until they have set in a straight 
position. But this operation is an avoidable mis- 
fortune, happily, if the case is conscientiously 
taken in hand early in life and under the super- 
vision ot the physician. 
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ENGLISH IN JAPAN. 


he English language is more widely used in 

Japan than any other foreign tongue. It is 
taught throughout the schools by Japanese in- 
structors; only in the faculties of the universities 
are there many foreign teachers. The Japanese 
are self-reliant, and their unwillingness to employ 
foreign teachers leads them into some errors in 
their use of English. An American traveller says 
that when the Japanese pilot boat came out to 
meet his steamer he saw on one side, “Licensed 
Pilot Boat,” and on the other “License, Pilot 
Boat." 

“Our bill of health,” he says, “‘was not perfect, 
and the quarantine officials detained us for a day, 
and obliged us to take a quarantine bath. In the 
bathroom was posted this sign: ‘All clothing shall 
be put into bags with number described placed in 
the bathroom for the purpose.’ Many readings 
have failed to clarify the mystery of that sen- 
tence.” 

Another difficult passage occurred on the same 
notice: “On leaving the bathroom parties are 
requested to put on the gowns provided in each 
bathroom and then to wait in number 2 waiting 
room for their own clothing. When this is deliv- 
ered the ring should be compared and then they 
should proceed to the dressing room to put it on.” 

On landing in Japan you purchase a guide-book. 
in it you meet English like this: “The restaurhant 
in this ground is the first established in the city. 
{t has very fine view and its business is prospec- 
tive,” “A tourist, proceeding a lane to the north 
eastern direction, will see a stone Shinto portal 
and a long stone steps on the left side. On both 
sides of the steps, large cherry trees are planted 
which give a fine adoration in time of flowers ” 

One is next led to a well in which he is informed 
that “the water will never be found parched even 
at very dry weather.” 

in the village ot Koga “there live many culturers 
of flowers plants and other garden trees.” It 
must be in the same village that “there is a fine 
large pine-tree stretching its branches horizon 
tally into a long way,” and that “at present the 
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w shrine is set to work to be rebudt and its 
ground, to be laid out and made a fine garden.” 
The street signs are genious distortions. Here 

are a few: 

Ladys Tailor 
Naval Tailor Clothier 
General and Outfitter 

Dress maker. 


Dealer in Furnishing. 


Fukusaya 
A Confectioner 
Dealer and Manufacturer by 
Kasutera, [a sponge-cake] Biscuit, 
Japanese & Foreign Cakes etc. 


Y. Kaneko, Watch Maker. 

We can supply you with good articles like next 
at moderate rate. Gold, Silver Watches, Chaines, 
Clocks, Alarm Clocks, Valuable Metal’s Rings 
That are Sets Genuine Stones and Carved, Barom- 
eters, Steam gauges & etc. 

N. B. Our office have the largest stock and 
lowest price and fashions received monthly. 


T. Tamemasa 
Photographer. 
Studio and Dealer. 


The idiom of his own language leads the Japan- | 
ese into some of his queer blunders with ours. | 
The genders in Japanese are confusing to an 
Occidental mind. 

“Have you any brothers?” asked a European of 
a Japanese 

“There are four men,” was his wiomatic reply, 
“but they are all women.”’ 
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FAILED TO SURPRISE HIM. 


— year the fruit-raisers held a convention ina 
Western city. It was devoted largely to a 
discussion, pro and con,—mainly ‘‘con,’’—as to the 
“Ben Davis’ apple. Now the Ben Davis, by 
reason of its being large, red, fine-looking, a pro- 
lific grower and an excellent keeper, is a favorite 
apple among Westerners who raise truit for the 
markets; but the coarseness of its flesh and its 
lack of flavor and sweetness make it strongly 
disliked by those who judge an apple by its quality. 


Among the apple-growers in attendance at the 
convention was an Eastern horticulturist who 
had been | severe in his denunciation of 
the Ben Davis je presented figures showmng 
that the exportation of American apples to Europe 
had fallen off lamentably of late years on account 
of the fact that the most of them were of this par- 
ticular poy” and that the people over there 
could not be brought to regard them with favor ; 
and he urged that the convention set the seal of 
its condemnation on the Ben Davis and discour 
age its further growth and exploitation. 

A fruit-grower who had an orchard of several 
thousand apple-trees, all of them of this particular 
kind, one morning handed him a magnificent-look- 
ing specimen, bright red and of the largest size. 

“You think you knowa g deal about apples.’ 
he said, with a sly wink at the others who were 
standing about. ‘Taste that and see if you can 
tell what variety it is.’’ 

The Eastern man bit—or tried to bite—into it. 
He found that its exterior was a thin shell of 
—, while its interior consisted entirely 
of co 

aun. he said, with a popatenenee eect un- 

oved. “I know what it is. Us a Ben Davis, 
but it’s the best one I ever tasted.’ 
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GETTING EVEN WITH MARTIN. 


artin Hobbs was a man of uneertain temper, 
but of such importance in his native town 
that the lash of his tongue was borne with patience 
by those to whom he grudgingly ministered iv his 
capacities of iceman, plumber and janitor ot the 
town hall. 


In the course of his duties as janitor he reduced 
almost to the verge of tears a apm ay pe who 
asked for the key of a room in the town hall where 
certain records were ke 

Martin knew that she was writing the histor 
the town, but he did not propose to strew 
path with roses. 

“Lockin’ and unlockin’,” he grumbled, as he 
began fumbling in his pockets ; “potterin’ and 
putterin’, fussin’ and fidgetin’, and what does it 
amount to when all’s said an’ done? Anybod 
ast ye to write a hist’ry? Who’s agoing to reac 
it? Here’s your key, and mind you fetch it back, 
and lay it on that table if I’m not here.” 

The town assessor was at work where he heard 
this ungracious address, and when the young 
woman returned the | he said, indignantly: 

“Martin outdid himself in rudeness this mor ning, 
I [~ sa 

) well,” said the young historian, “he felt a 
little cross, and had to grumble, that’s all.” 

“Never you mind,” said the aceeoner, cheerfully. 
“I’m going to make out his tax bill to-day and | 
shall assess him for seven more hens!" 


of 
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TOOK NO CHANCE. 


helim Casey was engaged on the ridge-pole of 
Squire Pond’s house when he lost his footing, 
and slid down to the edge of the roof. His legs 
went down, but he clutched the eaves-trough and 
hung on for dear life. 


“That's right, Phelim!” called the squire, who 
had seen him slip. ‘You hang on a minute till I 
can get a ladder up there!” 

But even as he spoke Phelim relaxed his hold 
and dropped to tife ground. 

As soon as the squire made sure that no bones 
were broken, and that Phelim was simply bruised 
here and there and shaken up, he began to berate 


“ey man in vigorous lan suage. 
Why in the world didn’t you hang on, as I told 
) to, you great stu id he demanded. “I'd 
lave been there in a minute.’ 
““Maybe you wud,” said Phelim, sullenly, ‘‘but 


how did I’ know but the eaves would give way 
before you got there?” 
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A YOUNG LOGICIAN. 


bp age mother was expecting company, but 
just before train-time, says What to Eat, a 
telegram arrived which read, ‘Missed train. Will 
start same time to-morrow ” 


Jennie rushed home from school expecting to 
see the guest, but instead was shown the message. 
After reading it laboriously and carefully through, 
she exclaimed : 

“Why, mama, if she starts at the same time 


and ASTHMA cured to stay 
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Is the only 
Starch which 
should ever be 
used for shirt- 
waists, linens, 
laces and fine 
fabrics. Best for 
all kinds of 
starching. 


4 Do not try 
to do good work 
with old-fashioned 
lumpy starch. 


Blue Package 10c. 

Electric Lustre Starch 

Co., 26 Central Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Write for free sample. 











FOOD FACTS 
WHAT A PHYSICIAN LEARNED. 


A prominent physician of Rome, Georgia, went 
through a food experience which he makes public: 

“It was my own experience that first led me to 
advocate Grape-Nuts food and I also know from 
having prescribed it to convalescents and other 
weak patients that the food is a wonderful 
rebuilder and restorer of nerve and brain tissue 
as wellas muscle. It improves the digestion and 
sick patients always gain just as 1 did in strength 
and weight very rapidly. 

“TI was in such a low state that I had to give up 
my work entirely and go to the mountains of this 
state, but two months there did not improve me; 
in fact, I was not quite as well as when I left home. 
My food absolutely refused to sustain me and it 
became plain that I must change. Then 1 began 
to use Grape-Nuts food and in two weeks I could 
walk a mile without the least fatigue, and in five 
weeks returned to my home and practice, taking 
up hard work again. Since that time I have felt 
as well and strong as I ever did in my life. 

“As a physician who seeks to help all sufferers 
I consider it a duty to make these facts public.” 
Name given by Postum Co. Battle Creek, Mich. 

Trial 10 days on Grape-Nuts when the regular 
food does not seem to sustain the body will work 
miracles. 

“There’s a reason.” 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 
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FIRE EXTINCUISHER 


A Product of Modern Science. 
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MOUNTAIN 
LAKES 


*I have seen nothing in the Alps 

orin the mountain regions o, 

the Old World to com pare witl 

these scenes,” writes a noted 

European traveler. 
In raising up the great mountains 
of Colorado. Nature provided 
witha lavish and artistic hand for 
the ies and pl es of 
man. In the midst of their most 
rugged configurations are to be 
found some of the most charm- 
ing and restful spots on earth. 


The Fast Trains to 


COLORADO 


are via 


UNION PACIFIC 


LOW RATES 





Be sure your tickets read over this line. 


Rockies, Great Salt Lake 
* sent free on — to 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
UNION PACIFIC 


MAHA, NEB. 
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Professional Men 
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to-morrow, she will miss the train again!’ 
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the most accurate of timekeepers. 
An illustrated history of the 
watch sent free. 
Elgin National Watch Co., 
Elgin, Ul. 
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Sas 
AN EGYPTIAN WEDDING 


JUNE 23, 1904 








BY CLYDE ROMETN 


y the favor of Hassan, our dragoman, 
B we had received the invitation. Behold 

us, therefore, at eiglt%o’clock in the 
evening traversing a street as narrow and dirty 
as any in Cairo, to reach a house gaily bedecked 
with flags and lanterns. That night, and for 
three nights more, we were told, the wedding 
festivities would continue, and then the bride 
would be taken to her husband’s house. 

The groom’s father greeted us at the door, 
and passed us over to attendants, who ushered 
us up a wide marble staircase into a great salon, 
from which opened four large rooms. ‘Taken 
into the left-hand room, we found ourselves in 
the presence of thirty or forty women, magnifi- 
cently dressed, some sitting on chairs, European 
fashion, many reclining on silken divans. 

None of them, it seemed, spoke English, and 
our Arabic was limited. We made deep and 





ESCORTING THE BRIDE TO HER HUSBAND'S HOME 


comprehensive salaams, and seated ourselves to 
look and listen. 

The pretty young woman next to me, a 
daughter-in-law of one of the Khedive’s chief 
ministers, was literally hung with jewels. On 
her head was a diamond tiara ; round her Psyche 
knot a string of diamonds ; above all was perched 
a diamond crescent. 

A magnificent necklace, with a large pendant 
from which hung nine large diamonds in groups 
of three, was clasped about her neck. Her 
sleeves were looped with diamond and ruby 
clasps. Bracelets of: rubies, emeralds and dia- 
monds encircled her arms, and she wore an 
immense belt - buckle composed of the same 
precious. stones. Even her shoe-buckles were 
gemmed with diamonds and rubies. 

Poor soul! She looked perfectly exhausted 
before the evening was over. Perhaps she 
found it hard work to live up to her jewelry. 

The only evidence of animation she gave 
was when one of the servants, a young colored 
girl, climbed on a divan to open a window and 
seemed in danger of falling. The princess 
sprang forward, caught her round the waist, 
laughingly seolded her and held her firmly. 
On this and some other incidents was based 
one of the most vivid impressions we carried 
away—the almost sisterly familiarity between 
these high-born women and their attendants. 

After a time a Gewhazee girl began a dance 
to low, monotonous music made by some women 
who sat cross-legged on the floor. The dance 
evoked soft murmurs of applause and light hand- 
clapping from the Orientals; but by the stand- 
ards of Western nations it was not a delicate 
performance, and we felt relieved when asked 
to go to supper. 

This was served in a room bare of any furni- 
ture but four tables, with tray-like tops of 
embossed brass. Before each of us was a doily, 
with a roll of native bread, a knife, and a 
tablespoon having a large, round bowl—but no 
forks and no plates! 

Small dishes, containing pickled fish, onions, 
cabbage, pickled vegetables and curdled milk, 
stood at each place. To each of us was given a 
superb damask towel, deeply embroidered in 
old thread, to lay over her lap. 

Superintending our table was a charming 
Egyptian woman, an intimate friend of the 
bride’s family, who spoke English with facility. 
She told us the custom of the country was to 

‘at pickles and salads ‘‘with the fingers.’’ 
We tried it, with doubtful success. 

The first course was chicken, deliciously 
prepared, something like a fricassee. Here the 
spoon was useful; but so were our fingers in 
taking pieces of the fowl. 


When the chicken was removed a whole lamb 
was proudly put in its place, the four legs | 
Our instructress told us | 
here were twelve supper-tables and a whole | 


sticking straight out. 


lamb for each table, this being emblematic of 
the wealth of the family. We cut off slices of 
the lamb, holding them in our fingers while 
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we ate. Next came a dish like blanc-mange, 
topped with almonds; then a savory stew of 
kid, to which was added a piece of bread to 
help one’s fingers. An iced cake, flavored 
with rose, followed, and then came quartered 
oranges filled with frozen jelly. 

Last of all we had rice stewed in meat 
gravy and tiny red bananas. Our only drink 
was water. 

Slaves poured scented waters on our hands 
and dried them on gold-embroidered towels. 

Then we were escorted to the court, which 
was enclosed with gay draperies and lighted 
with large chandeliers, holding many candles. 
On a raised dais in the center were musicians, 
discoursing the doleful native melodies, and 
fully two hundred men were sitting round. 

Cigarettes and coffee in small cups were served 
us, and we contrived to dispose of them with 
more or less grace. But there was nothing to 
be seen but smoking and coffee-drinking, and 
after a time we begged to be allowed to return 
to the harem. 

Chairs were placed for us in the large room 
into which all the others opened, and here 
there passed before us a procession of thirty or 
forty slaves, holding great squares of silk and 
velvet embroidered in gold. 

These contained the wedding presents, which 
consisted of shawls and robes of tissue, camel’s 
hair, satin, silk and velvet, 
all exquisite and costly, 
together with many orna- 
ments of gold and jewels. 

But we had almost de- 
spaired of seeing the bride, 
and it was near eleven 
o’clock when eight attend- 
ants appeared, carrying 
immense wax tapers over 
six feet high. They were 
followed by women who 
played tambourines and 
sang wild songs. 

Then came the bride, 
supported by two friends. 
She was a girl of sixteen, 
we were told, but she looked 
to be twenty or older. Her 
hair was dyed auburn, her 
eyes blackened with kohl, 
and her face powdered until 
all expression was lost. 
She was short and stout, 
an ideal Eastern beauty. Her dress was gor- 
geous,— no other word describes it,— alternate 
stripes of white satin and gold, hand-embroid- 
ered, and made in European fashion, with a 
very long train. The waist was buttoned with 
diamonds and ornamented with many more. 

A veil of gold tissue, four or five yards long, 
was fastened on her hair with sprays of gold 
roses, each rose carrying a diamond dewdrop. 
The veil was bordered with a solid gold fringe 
three inches wide, which made it stand out 
round the face. 

The costume was wonderful for richness, 
and so heavy that the bride could hardly walk, 
even with the aid of her two assistants. Behind 
her came two relatives, who scattered rice and 
small coins, and thus occasioned a great seram- 
bling, as everybody strove to gain the luck that 
the possession of one of the coins was supposed 
to insure. 

The bride entered the room in which her 
family was assembled, and the door was closed 
after her. But presently two of the attendants 
came to us and signified a wish that we should 
follow them thither. 

Although she did not rise from her crimson 
chair, the bride cordially held out her white- 
gloved hand and bowed with dignified pleasure 
when our ceremonious compliments were trans- 
lated to her. Then came the trial of the 
evening for us—a- graceful withdrawal, back- 
ward, from the bride’s presence. 

Somehow we accomplished it, and came away 
glad that we had had this glimpse of an aristo- 
cratic Egyptian family, but thankful that we 
were not to be disposed of in the Eastern manner 
—not envying even her rich robes and jewels 
to the poor young bride, who had never so 
much as seen the man to whom she was soon 
to be tied for the rest of*her life. 
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FOUND A WIT. 


my Englishman travelling in Ireland complained, 
says M. A. P., that he could find none of the 
famous Irish wits of whom he had heard. He 
was advised to speak to the next farmer or 
teamster he met. 

A little later he encountered a peasant leading 
a horse with a load of turf. The horse had a 
blazed face. 

“What a white face your horse has, my man,” 
said the Englishman, by way of an opening. 

“Sure,” replied the Irishman, “your own will be 
as white when it has been as long in the halter.” 
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Used by the ROYAL FAMILIES and 
SMART HOTELS throughout Europe. 


EREBOS 
TABLE SALT 


NOURISHES. 


Teeth, bones, brain and nerves need 
phosphates. Cooking processes rob 
your food of them. Cerebos 

Salt used in the daily food 

restores them. 









Never 
Cakes. 


Send for sample, enough for thefamily, naming your grocer. 
“CEREBOS,” 78 Hudson Street, New York. 


CHAMPION 


Stove Clay 


For mending cracks and holes in the 
stove lining. They are the cause of nine- 
tenths of the stove troubles. 

When your stove gets “cranky” and 
= don’t know what’s the matter send 
‘or our booklet, 

‘*What Ails the Stove.’ 
Sent FREE. 
BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


























Be careful of the food you eat! 


BALDWIN = 
REFRIGERATOR. 


WE, MAKE 
the coldest, 
cleanest, driest, 
sweetest refrig: 
erator built. We 
make Baldwins 
to preserve food 
better than 
other makes, 
with less con- 
sumption of ice 
(which costs 
money), and they 
do it 


Baldwins have 
a swift, strong 
current of pure, 
air con- 
y circula- 
ting throughout 
the interior, 





Keep it 
ina 


reaching ever 
corner, and a 
ways movin in 
one direction. 
This keeps the 
food fresh, crisp and sweet, and in a palatable and 
sanitary condition. We use 


on Vermont Spruce and Metal Linings. 

utside cases of Ash, Oak and Softwood, beauti- 
tuts tinished. Special lever wedge locks. rubber 
around edges of doors, making them doubly air-tight. 


Excellent cleanable devices; air flues and waste-pipe 
removable. All features found in Baldwins only. 


If you buy a cheap Refrigerator 
you please your iceman. 


Our Catalogue is free. It tells all about our 150 popular 
styles and sizes. 
THE BALDWIN REFRIGERATOR CO., 
215 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. 





SALAD CREAM 
PLEASES THE PALATE, 


arouses the appetite, assists digestion 
and conduces to good health. Made 
from the purest, freshest and most 
wholesome ingredients. Free from oil, 
artificial coloring and chemical preser- 
vatives. Better than home-made dress- 
ings and uniform in its excellence. Ask 
ersfor it. Free Booklet, ** How to Make 
Salads and Sandwiches,” sent on request. 


D. & L. SLADE CoO., Boston. 
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Just choicest 
Concord grapes 
unchanged in the 
step from the lus- 
cious cluster to the 
bottle. No antiseptic 
is used. This is 


Welch’s 


Grape Juice. 


This fruit nutrition in 
fluid form is most deli- 
cious and refreshing ; it 
goes right to the thirsty 
spot and satisfies 


Try Welch's Grape 
Juice with chipped ice; 
add water if you wish. 
Try itin lemonade. Use 
it on the table. Ask 
for Welch's at the 
soda fountain 
At druggists and grocers, or_ trial 
dozen pints &3.00, express prepaid east 
of Omaha. Booklet with recipes free. 
3-oz. bottle by mail 10 cents. 


Welch Grape Juice Co., 


WESTFIELD, N. Y. 











A Few Drops 


will make your bath moreeffectiveandin- 

duce vigor and tone to the entire system. 
Carbo-Nequa is inval- 

uable as a household 

disinfectant and de- 

odorant. 


25c. 


Sold by druagiote and 
grocers. Ask them for 
free sample bottle. 
DR. A. C. DANIELS (Inc.), 
172 Milk St., Boston. 
10 cta. secures trial bottle by mail. 


Per 
Bottle. 























But being seamless 
are easy—no welts to 
tire the wearer or 
irritate the 
tenderest 
feet. 


Whale Brand 
SOCKS 


Don’t fade or stain. Made in black, 
russet and all popular colors. 
Durable, stylish. 20c. pair, 2 pairs 
B5c. Sold by dealers. If your 
dealer does not have them, insist 
on Whale Brand Socks—he will 
be glad to get them for you, 
Manufactured by 


CORNELL STOCKING CORPORATION, 
New Bedford, Mass. 










Look for 
the Whale on every pair, 




















I Like Coffee 


As 


But / cant drink I because /tmakes 


me ditzy ¢ bilious ¢ affects my nerves, 50 


THE 


OLD GRIST MILL 


WHEAT COFFEE. 


/T TASTES GOOOAND/S VERY HEALTHFUL. 


I DRINK 


BEST SUBSTITUTE, 
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I could never have argued three 
million people into eating “ FORCE ” 
regularly if they hadn’t liked the 
taste of it. 

No matter how proper and fit a 
food may be, it must be appetiz- 
ing, too. 


Lacreney foe 


Do you know where hunger comes from? You 
feel it in the stomach; but it’s really the whole 
body and brain calling to be fed. 

That’s why some foods leave you hungry. They 
don't feed the whole body. 

That’s why a little “FORCE” goes a great way. 
It feeds you all over. 
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For a short time we offer HA ME PAS 
this tinted. Pillow Top, 


¥, choice of three designs 
4 - (rose, Poppy: violet), pair 
™ " of strong Embry. Hoops A 
a ee and 4Skeins of Salter’s 
Sd “Braided” Wash Silks, 
. - ws 


Ve 
Only 25c. $/4i 
Salter’s Patent Holders— 


The Silks are put up in 
exact needle lengths, no cut- 


~ 


# 


‘ 
+ 


ae ting, wasting, soiling or tangling. 
for this Illustrated lesson free with each top. 


Offer, or sent post-paid by us for 25 cents. 
SALTER SILK CO., Dept. ¥, 125 Kingston Street, Boston. 











Well babies are a great comfort; 


sick babies are an awful care. 
No Other Dessert 
RIDGE’S FOOD |B ciineeeue 
+ . 
Chalmers’ Gelatine. 
babies are a perpetual joy, for they It is pure unadulterated jelly 
are properly nourished and therefore that you can flavor to suit your 
are well—and being well they are ae lb me ee a a 
‘ ’ cos oubie e 
happy. Ridge’s Food has a record ond cuieteed ty Oh whe tans 
of over thirty years. We'd like to tried it. The standard for 33 years. 
send you copies of letters from Send for free Booklet of 
people who have used it, also a “GELATINE RECIPES.” 


FREE SAMPLE. dw Cateey te, Wine, 8 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 





























Something You Never Saw Before. 


An adjustable metal door plate, that can be arranged for any name 
of any length in a minute. Simply slip in the necessary letters and 
serew it to the door. Rich in appearance, inexpensive, time, storm 
and tarnish proof. Lettering will not chip nor crack. Guaranteed for 
ten years. Equal in finish and appearance to plates costing four times 
its price. Comes in three styles. Plain, $1.00; embossed, $1.25; hand en- , 
graved, like illustration, $1.60. Any name sent to any address post-paid on 
receipt of price. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


THE GUARANTEE NAME PLATE 


will sell at a majority of houses in any community. Any one between fifteen 
and seventy-five years of age who can use a screw-driver can make a little fortune 

papy them up. A sale is merely a question of showing the plate. Material i 
‘or arich day’s work can be carried in the pocket. If you want steady, pleasant and 

profitable employment, write for full information. 


GUARANTEE PLATE WORKS, 99 Pembroke Block, Manchester, N. H. 


















































“TBE demand for healthy outdoor recreation makes camp life one of the most enjoyable features of F 


the summer season. It will give a new lease of life to those in search of rest and health. For boys 
there are but few diversions which will appeal with so much force as a brief sojourn in the summer 
playground of nature. Tents of any size or shape furnished at manufacturers’ prices. The two most 
popular shapes, however, are those known as the “A” and the “Wall” Tent. These are made of white 
tent drilling, and furnished with Poles and Pins, complete at the following prices: 


“A’’ Tent, 6x 6 feet, $2.00, shipping weight 20 Ibs. 
“A’’ Tent, 7x7 feet, $4.00, shipping weight 30 Ibs. 


““Wall”’ Tent, GxG_ feet, $4.00, shipping weight 25 Ibs. 
““Wall’’ Tent, 7 x 9'4 feet, $6.25, shipping weight 40 Ibs. 
“*Wall’’ Tent, 10 x 12 feet, $11.00, shipping weight 85 Ibs. 


All sizes sent by express, charges paid by the receiver. Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Tents. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


























